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FOREWORD 


Tue intention of this book is a practical one. Some theory and 
argument are naturally necessary to justify the practices recom- 
mended and to stimulate thought. But the author's main purpose 
has been to present those lines of practical work in the classroom 
which many thousands of teachers, in many different lands, have 
found to be successful. 

Very few teachers work in ideal conditions; purely theoretical 
considerations which overlook large classes, minimal equipment, 
scarcity of materials, restricted floor space and the difficulties 
presented by different environments in different climates are not 
helpful to the teacher who is faced with these very real obstacles 
every day. 

Such a teacher wants to know what he must teach — what is 
really essential and what is not essential. 

He does not wish to work in the dark, so he wants to know why 
these items are essential and in what order of priority. 

Thirdly, he wants to know the easiest, the safest and the most 
successful ways of teaching those things. 

This book is not addressed to teachers whose mother tongue is 
English; it is offered to those who have themselves learnt English 
as a foreign language; and it presents classroom practices which 
such teachers are using today with success. 

The book is short and cannot therefore contain everything that 
teachers in different types of schools in many different countries 
have devised. The reader may therefore wish to discuss each 
chapter with friends who are facing the same teaching problems. 


F. G. FRENCH 


CHAPTER ONE 


First Considerations 


Why? 

The first requirement for success in teaching anything is sincerity. 
The teacher must know what he is doing and — for his own peace 
of mind — why he is doing it; and he must feel satisfied with his 
reasons. 

Consider, then: we teach our pupils English. ... Why? The 
true and sincere answer to that question is that we have to. 
English is an important item in the school syllabus which is 
prescribed and which we must follow. 

But why is English in the syllabus in Zhis country and for our 
pupils? Why have the authorities forced English upon me and 
upon my pupils? 

Once upon a time, English was the native language of England 
only. From there it spread to other parts of Great Britain and to 
North America and Australia and New Zealand where the British 
people settled. It still is the vernacular of those countries. But it is 
no longer only the native language of those particular countries and 
peoples. By accidents of history and by the rapid spread of 
industrial development, science, technology, international trade, 
and by something like an explosion in the speed and ease of travel 
and by all the factors which have broken down frontiers and 
forced nations into closer interdependence, English has become a 
world language. It is the means of international communication; 
there is no other. 

English is now taught as the ‘second language’ in schools in 
nearly every country in the world: east, west, north and south. 

Every advance in science, in engineering, in trade, in politics, 
in every branch of human thought is discussed, printed, dissem- 
inated and made available in English. A traveller who can speak 
English will find somebody who can understand him wherever he 
may go; anyone who can read English can keep in touch with the 
whole world without leaving his own home. Without a knowledge 
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of English a young man or woman starting on a career is gravely 
handicapped, whatever the career may be: with a knowledge of 
English, he (or she) holds a key which will open many doors . . . 
That is why English is in the syllabus. 


For your consideration 

1. Read the instructions, curricula and syllabuses for all subjects 
issued by your Ministry of Education and draw conclusions about 
the relative importance of English as a school subject. 


2. Is English the lingua franca or second language for the people 
of your country? If it is, what are the reasons for this? 


3. What advantages does a knowledge of English (an ability to 
converse and to read not too difficult material) give these young 
people in your country: 

(i) a young person looking for a career in trade and commerce; 
(ii) a young person who wants to become a *modern type' farmer; 
(iii) a young person entering one of the Government departments 
(Agriculture, Railways, Public Works, Police, Customs, etc.)? 


4. What advantages does a knowledge of English confer upon the 
ordinary citizen, outside his profession? 

Aims 

What do we hope to achieve in our English lessons? Within the 
limits of the grammatical forms and the vocabulary imposed by 
the syllabus and by the classbook in use, we hope to train our 
pupils 

(i) to hear and understand; 

(ii) to speak and be understood; 

(iii) to read and understand; 

(iv) to write and be understood. 


When we have finished our work, our success will be measured by 
the degree to which our pupils will be using with ease and con- 
fidence the vocabulary and the constructions that we have taught 
them; and by that we mean that their control of this vocabulary 
and these constructions shall be automatic, and a matter of habit. 
Our aim is habit — in hearing, in understanding what is heard and 
read, and in speaking and writing. 
First let us look at our difficulties, 
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(i) The time available: this is always too short, no matter how 
generous the allowance on the time-table for English lessons. It 
may be possible to lessen this difficulty a little by using English — 
when possible and convenient — in other lessons. 

But clearly the time available must be fully employed. Time can 

so easily be wasted through lack of planning and for want of a 
little preliminary thought. 
(ii) The school environment: will the pupils hear, or see, any 
English at all outside the classroom? In some cases perhaps they 
will hear quite a lot; in others perhaps they will see only an occa- 
sional advertisement. 

Again, some schools are so situated that almost the whole 
burden of providing the equipment and the oddments that are 
necessary for teaching falls upon the class teacher. This is not quite 
fair, but we must do the best we can about it. 

(iii) The size of the class: this is a common difficulty and special 
measures must be taken to surmount this very serious obstacle to 
language teaching. Some suggestions are given later in this section 
and in later chapters. 

(iv) The wide range of ability among the pupils: this is a difficulty 
in every subject, and although it may not complicate the work very 
much in speech lessons, it is likely to become a major problem 
in reading and writing. It is a difficulty but, as we shall see, it is 
not insuperable. 

"These difficulties are real; nevertheless it is our duty and our aim 
to do everything possible to give our pupils a command of English 
which will be of practical value, and which will last, in those 
essentials of hearing, understanding what is read and heard, and 
in confident speaking and writing. 


Correct hearing: that is the essential first step and it must not be 
hurried in a vain attempt to get on with speech and reading. 
Language is learned by imitation; that is true of both the baby 
learning its mother tongue and the student learning a foreign 
language. Before a learner can understand the meaning of a word 
or a construction, before he can speak it aloud, he must hear it. 

As a matter of fact he hears it twice: first, when the teacher says 
it; and immediately afterwards — almost simultaneously — he 
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hears it inside his own head with his Inner Voice. This Inner 
Voice is of tremendous importance. Listen to your own Inner 
Voice (although you make no outward sound): 


"Three dirty trees 

Thirty-three dirty trees 

You should choose the juice 
Did the Jews choose the juice? 


When you ask your pupils to repeat a word or sentence, each one 
of them first hurriedly tries it out inside his head with his Inner 
Voice. Before he answers a question, the reply is composed — and 
spoken in silence — by his Inner Voice before he speaks it aloud 
to you. When you say, ‘Give me a sentence about Kazi’s house’, 
your pupils make up their sentences — their minds speak silently 
with the Inner Voice — before they put up their hands in readiness 
to speak aloud. 

We shall see in a later section on Oral Work how valuable this 
Inner Voice can be as a tool for the teacher to use. But first, 
before there can be any silent speech, the mind must hear — 
correctly and exactly. 


Correct understanding: this must be made as easy as possible. 
Objects which can be seen, touched and moved; actions which can 
be seen and performed; qualities which are visible and subject to 
personal examination (size, colour roughness, sounds, shapes) — 
these are easy to understand. Objects which are absent and 
invisible, actions which have to be imagined, qualities which have 
to be defined — these are much more difficult to understand 
accurately, even with the help of translation. 

Fortunately, most syllabuses and most modern courses recog- 
nize this necessity. The ways in which the teacher can meet the 
necessity are suggested throughout this book. It is sufficient to 
mention here that within reach of most schools there are shops, 
merchants, foreigners who receive pictorial advertisements, 
picture postcards, illustrated newspapers, magazines and catalogues 
full of useful material from many different parts of the world. The 
shopkeepers and others will be ready and pleased to give such 
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material to your class. Why not appoint one or two of your pupils 
to be ‘Public Relations Officers’ to collect such material? 


Correct speech: the main problem here is the size of the class. The 
first thing to be said is that time must not be wasted. The teacher 
who goes into his class without a clear idea and a detailed plan of 
how he is going to conduct his oral lesson is bound to waste time. 
The teacher who goes prepared may not solve the problem 
completely but he will have gone a good way towards doing so. 
What methods can he use? 

In the first place there is the Inner Voice. Let the pupils hear 
and in hearing they will practise the sound in their minds. 

Perhaps the most useful practice in the early stages is the simple 
Question Chain. Suppose that the pronunciation of the word 
screw is the objective. The teacher holds a screw in his hand and 
says What is this? This is a screw. He then hands it to a pupil, asks 
the question, and the pupil replies. That pupil asks his neighbour 
who gives the correct reply. This continues until six or so pupils 
have questioned and answered, the teacher being on the alert to 
correct any mispronunciation. Then he selects at random three or 
four other pupils for the same exercise. During this time most, if 
not all, the pupils have been practising the sound with their 
Inner Voices: indeed, some may have been saying it aloud and 
there is no harm in this if it is done quietly. During this time too 
the pupils have heard many repetitions of the word. 


Reading: the confident reader is one who can recognize instan- 
taneously the word or word-group in print, without dividing it 
into its parts. You can recognize instantaneously 

station 

is breaking up 

two minutes ago 
without looking at the individual letters. You are able to do it 
because you have seen those units many times before. But you are 
not able (without looking at each letter) to recognize 

pneumoconiosis 
because you have never seen it before. (It is the name of a disease.) 
That is the key to the teaching of recognition — the pupils must be 
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given the opportunity to see each unit many times. We shall 
discuss in Chapter Six the ways in which this can be done. 


Writing: this follows Speaking and Reading. It should be begun 
as soon as the pupils can read simple words, phrases, and sentences, 
for it is an important means of consolidating Reading. 

Summarizing, we may say that the aim of the school course 
(ending perhaps at University Entrance Level) and the aim of 
each year's endeavour within that course are the same: 


— to train the pupil to hear accurately so that he can understand 
English when it is spoken as a second language in his own 
country and as an international language in listening to people 
from other lands; 

— to train him to speak confidently and with a pronunciation, 
which if not purely English, is good enough to enable him to 
be understood without difficulty by his fellow-countrymen 
and by foreigners. (We shall say more about this in Chapter 
Five); 

— to train him to read with understanding; in the first place, for 
information and to meet his needs in his future ernployment 
and as a citizen of the world ; 

— to train him to write (as he speaks) correctly, with confidence 
and without error because correct forms have been made 
quite habitual. 


For your consideration 
I. Which aims in second-language teaching are the same as those 
of mother-tongue teaching and which are different? 
2. What is the importance of the Inner Voice in 
(a) using your mother tongue 
(b) learning a foreign language? 
3. Is your ‘reading vocabulary’ in English bigger than your 
'speaking vocabulary'? 

If it is (and this is true of most people) explain why this is so. 
If it is not, how do you account for it? 
4. Relate two occasions, not connected with school work, on 
which during the past month you have (a) spoken (b) read (c) written 
English. 
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The Structure of English 


What do we mean by the structure of English? Or of any language, 
for that matter. When we talk about the structure of the human 
body, we are talking about (a) the different substances or material 
— blood, bone, muscle, skin, nerves and such like — of which the 
body is composed, and (b) the way in which these materials are put 
together, arranged and used to form the head, trunk, legs and arms 
that make the living body. Similarly, when we talk about the 
structure of language, we are talking about the kinds of materials 
that go to make up language and the way the materials are put 
together, arranged and used to build up sentences, which as 
statements, questions, commands and exclamations form the living 
language and are the means of expressing what we feel, want to 
do, talk about, ask about and so forth. 

In old-fashioned grammar books these two aspects of language 
structure were called Accidence and Syntax. Accidence dealt with 
the changes or differences in the form of words to express changes 
or differences in meaning (Singular and Plural, Present, Future 
and Past tenses) and with the classification of words into nouns, 
verbs, etc, Syntax dealt with the arrangement of words to form 
sentences — what we sometimes call *constructions'. The trouble 
with old-fashioned English grammar was that it was modelled too 
closely on Latin grammar and did not recognize sufficiently the big 
difference between the structure of English and Latin. Nor did it 
recognize that living languages, like English, are best learnt by 
practising them first in speaking and then learning a certain amount 
of grammar, and not by first learning a large number of grammar 
rules and then trying to apply them to speech, or more often, in 
fact, to translation. 

To turn first to the ‘materials’: most of us assume too readily 
that a language is composed of ‘words’, What is a ‘word’? In your 
dictionary it may be defined like this: ‘a word is a sound or com- 
bination of sounds, or its written or printed symbols, used as a 
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unit of language’. Then, probing a little further, you may look up 
the meaning of the word ‘unit’, and you find that a ‘unit’ is 
defined as ‘an individual thing, single and complete, which can 
stand by itself or be one of the parts that go to make up the 
whole’. 

To these definitions you may add that a word is a ‘sound, etc.’ 
that has ‘meaning’. That is true. Most words — not all — have a 
fairly definite meaning when they stand alone: the point is that 
they do not acquire their full meaning until they are put to work 
or used with other words to make a word-group, a phrase or a 
sentence. Words like father, green, tree, sea, courage, deaf, quickly, 
raise a picture in your mind and have meaning, but the meaning is 
limited and is not complete until the words are used in combina- 
tion with others. The phrases my father, the green ball, John's 
courage have more meaning than the individual words; and the 
sentences This is my father, The green ball is on the table, John's 
courage saved his sister from drowning give a meaning to the 
individual words that is clear and complete. 

There are some ‘sounds, etc.’ that we would not normally term 
‘words’ and they are not ‘units of language’, yet they have meaning 
— not when they stand alone, it is true, but when used in combina- 
tion with a ‘word’. For example, the suffix -ness converts the adjec- 
tive bitter into the noun bitterness: you can say that -ness in com- 
bination with a word means ‘the quality.of'. The suffix -less 
conveys the idea of ‘without’ (careless) while -ful has the meaning 
of ‘with’ (careful). 

On the other hand, there are some words, like the, of, going, so, 
when that have practically no meaning when they stand alone: they 
must be used with other words before they acquire any real 
meaning. What, for instance, is the meaning of of when it is used 
by itself? 

While then it is true in a way to say that language is composed 
of words, the effective ‘unit of language’ is not so much individual 
words as ‘word-groups’ which we call phrases and sentences. Only 
in these combinations do words acquire their full meaning. They 
compose the structure of a language. 

From this we must conclude that our teaching and the pupil’s 
learning of a language should be based, not on the learning of 
individual words, but on the learning of word-groups. In language 
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— and particularly in the English language, as we shall see — it is 
the ‘phrase-pattern’ and the ‘sentence-pattern’ that are of primary 
importance. It is these that we must present to our pupils for them 
to hear, to imitate and to memorize. 


Now that we have ‘cleared the air’, we hope, on the question of 
the nature of the *materials' of the English language, let us turn to 
the question of how it is ‘put together and arranged’. Are there any 
basic principles to guide us? Yes, there are three. These are com- 
mon to most languages but the first two are of peculiar importance 
in English. 


Word-order is the first principle. In most languages, if not in all, 
words are arranged in a certain fixed order in a sentence. In 
English the arrangement is particularly important because the 
order in which the words are put determines the work or particular 
meaning that the word has in a phrase or sentence. For instance 
you know that Jap oil has a different meaning from oil lamp. The 
words used are the same but the order in which they are used 
determines the meaning in each case. 

More important, the order determines whether the word is 
Subject or Object of the verb. 


You saw the girl. 
The girl saw you. 


The man gave the woman a present. 
The woman gave the man a present. 


Which man gave the woman a present? 
Which woman gave the man a present? 


Generally speaking, in English as in most languages, the speaker 
puts first what he thinks of first — the Subject in his mind. 'Then 
he says what action the Subject took. In grammar, you will recall, 
a sentence can be divided into two parts: the Subject (what we are 
talking about) and the Predicate (what is said about the Subject). 
The Predicate contains the Verb and, where necessary, the Object, 
Indirect Object and Adverbs and adverbial phrases that say ‘how’, 
‘when’, ‘where’, ‘why’ the action took place. 
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So the standard word-order is: 
Subject (with any explanatory description necessary) + 
Verb (with any necessary additions). 


Statements in English follow one of the patterns listed below, the 
pattern being changed only when we want to be particularly 
emphatic or poetical — a matter we need not bother about at this 
stage. 


1. Two main items S+V 
The man/died. 
The poor old man we saw last year/died. 
She/is here. 
2. Three main items S+V+0 
She/bought/a dress. 
One of the girls in my class/will have to do/ 
better work. 
3. Also three main items S+V --Subject Complement 
(A Complement is a word or words necessary in the Predicate 
to complete the reference to the Subject or Object.) 
He/was/a thief. 
"The woman from Lagos/became/the Principal of the College. 
4. Four main items S+V-+I1.0.-+-O 
We/gave/him/all our money. 
5. Also four main items S+-V+O-+Object Complement 
The hot water/made/my wound/very painful. 
The members of the Council/elected/him/President. 
6. There... 
There is nothing to do. 
There were about fifty people present. 


The commonest question-form is also governed by the principle 
of word order. The basic statement-form —S +V is reversed into 
V+S, and the auxiliary part of the verb (i.e. will, does, did, etc.) 
if there is one, is put before the Subject and the rest of the verb 
after the Subject. 


(Statement) He must do it. 
(Question) Must he do it? 
(Statement) They will arrive tomorrow. 
(Question) Will they arrive tomorrow? 
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Structural words 


The use of ‘structural words’ is the second principle. 

English, unlike Latin and Russian, is not a ‘highly inflected’ 
language: that is the form of the English word does not usually 
change to indicate that it is the Subject or Object of a sentence or 
in some other relationship with the other words in the sentence. 
In Latin, for instance, the word puer is used for a ‘boy’ when he is 
the Subject of the sentence; it becomes puerum when he is the 
Object; pueri when it means the ‘boy’s’ and puero when it is the 
Indirect Object. In English the only change we make is ‘boy’s’ to 
show possession. There are, as we shall see, some changes or 
differences in the form of words in English but they are very few 
compared with Latin and Russian. That is why the learner of 
English can go straight to speaking while the learner of Latin or 
Russian has to learn a certain amount of Accidence first. In 
English the process is simpler and progress, at least in the earlier 
stages, can be more rapid. 

What are the ‘structural words’? They are the words we have 
already mentioned as having little or no meaning when they stand 
by themselves. But they are the words that bind together other 
words to make the phrases, clauses and sentences that are the 
‘units of Language’. All languages have some structural words 
but few have so many or depend on them so much as English. 
With word-order they are the key to all English constructions. 

Structural words include the following classes of words: 


—all the prepositions: in at from with, etc. 

—all the pronouns: she him we them, etc. 

—all the relatives: who which whose where, etc. 

—all the auxiliary verbs: does did shall will, etc. 

—all the conjunctions: and or either but, etc. 

—some structural adjectives: the these such few any every, etc. 

—some structural adverbs: again not also even more never, 
etc. 


Inflexions 

Inflexions — changes or differences in the form of words to show 

the particular *work' they are doing in a sentence — provide the 

third principle, The shortness of the list below is proof that the 
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structure of English does not depend greatly on inflexions, which 
are principally concerned with Number and Tense. 
Inflexions remaining in English are: 
(a) For nouns: Plural: cats wives 
Possession (Singular): cat’s wife’s 
Possession (Plural): cats’ wives’ 
(You will observe that in these words there is no change in 
pronunciation; there is only a change in the written or printed 
form.) 
(b) For verbs: walk drink 
(These forms are the root or basic forms.) 
They provide: Infinitive: to walk 
Imperative: Walk behind me 
Future and shall walk 
Conditional, should 
with auxiliary may/might walk 


verbs: 
Present: except 3rd Person 
Singular walks drinks. 
Past: walked drank 


Present Participle: walking drinking 
Past Participle: walked drunk 
(There are a number of so-called ‘irregular’ verbs, e.g. do go have 
the forms of which have to be specially practised and learnt.) 
(c) For pronouns: 
Singular: Subject: 7 Ae she who this that 
Object: me him her whom (this) (that) 
Plural: Subject: we they (who) these those 
Object: ws them (whom) (these) (those) 
(d) For some adjectives and some adverbs: 
longer nearer faster 
longest nearest fastest 
(There are a number of so-called ‘irregular’ adjectives and adverbs, 
e.g. good bad well the forms of which have to be specially practised 
and learnt.) 


These inflexions are important but they are not difficult to learn. 
In English the use of the structural words is far more important 
and more difficult to master than the inflexions. 
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For your consideration 
1. Compare (or contrast) the English structure in these examples 
with the equivalent sentences in your own language, and notice 
particularly the differences in word-order and in inflexion in the 
two languages: 
The big tree fell down. 
The big box fell down. 
The big boy fell down. 
(2) The big trees fell down. 
The big boxes fell down. 
The big boys fell down. 
I moved the lid which covered the box. 
(b) < I moved the box which covered the lid. 
I moved the box which the lid covered. 
È Which lid will cover the box? 
Which box will the lid cover? 
Are the changes in the form of the words more numerous in 
English or in your language? 
2. Think of a simple rule in word-order which covers most cases 
of nouns and their adjectives in English. 
3. Think of a simple rule in word-order which covers most 
examples of the use of the structural word not. 


English patterns 

Since word-order and the use of structural words are the governing 
principles in the structure of English, it is possible to arrange 
English constructions in a list of patterns showing how their rules 
about word-order are applied for different purposes and how 
structural words do their work within those patterns. 

We have already seen how the order of the main items compos- 
ing different types of sentences that are statements falls into six 
classes: one class using two main items; two classes of three items 
each; two classes of four items each, and the special class of 
There . . . This system of basic pattern forms can be broken down 
and extended to include practically all the constructions used in 
English.: A good English course will be based on the progressive 
introduction of these patterns. It is not possible here to deal with 

1 A complete and graded series of English Sentence Patterns is to be 
found in the author's English in Tables, O.U.P. 
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the arrangement and progression in detail. It will be sufficient 
point out that the arrangement and the order of progression m 
conform with three standards of measurement. They are (a) fi 
quency in use, (b) usefulness, (c) range of flexibility. I 
(a) Frequency. It is obvious that words, combinations of words, 


have a high degree of usefulness and their general usefulness 
be deduced from this fact. The course will therefore progress from 
the most frequently used to the less frequently used, The ‘restricted 
vocabularies’ used in many English courses have been compil 


found to be the ones most frequently used. ‘The same principle or 
standard of measurement has been applied to the selection of word 
combinations, phrase-patterns and sentence-patterns, The practi- 
cal application of this for the teacher is that, apart from the 
exceptions mentioned below, he should not stray outside the 
limits laid down, and should exercise the greatest care, when deal- 
ing with his pupils in class or out of it, to confine his own speech 
within these limits. To do otherwise is to confuse his pupils and 
to make their task (and his own) harder, 

(b) Usefulness, As we have seen frequency is very closely allied 
with usefulness, But when English is being taught in school to 
young pupils, the measurement by usefulness must in some ways 
have more importance than that by frequency. For instance, the 
words classroom desk lesson spell do not rank high in lists of word- 
frequency for the ordinary person, but for pupils in school they 
rank very high. ‘Then again, the environment in which the school 
is situated must be considered: schools in urban areas will require 
a rather different type of vocabulary from those in rural arcas for 
the simple reason that the things a town child sees and the situa- 
tions he meets are different from those of a country child. It may 
be necessary, for example, to introduce a town child early to the 
words tap and bucket and the phrase to turn onjoff the water, 
while these would have little usefulness to a country child where 
taps and buckets are not yet in use, Again, the vocabulary in a 
district where cattle-farming is the main occupation would be 
somewhat different from that in which most people were engaged 
in cocoa-farming. It is not possible to write a textbook that will 
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cover all conditions, and so the teacher must exercise his wise 
discretion as to what he should add to the textbook and what he 
may postpone or pass over lightly, ‘The occasions for ‘straying 
outside the limits’ will not be frequent but the alert teacher will 
know when he ought to do so. 

(c) Range or flexibility. This is in fact another aspect of usefulness. 
Some kinds of words have a much wider range of use than others: 
we can say that they are more flexible. In English, prepositions 
have a very wide range and are of very high value in forming 
phrase-patterns, both adjectival and adverbial. From this point of 
view they are more valuable than verbs, for whereas most verbs 
have a limited range and indicate a certain form of action, a 
preposition is employed to cover a wide variety of situations, The 
verb to walk has a limited meaning but the preposition by can be 
used in a large number of phrases over a wide range of meaning, 
e.g. by himself, by hand, by train, by force, by heart and so on. 
The teacher, then, will make early use of the common prepositions, 
extending their use over the wide range they cover as need requires 
and opportunity offers, 


General teaching considerations that follow from the structure 
of English 

It is the teacher’s business to make himself thoroughly familiar 
with the course used in his school. He must have a good idea of the 
general way in which the course develops and progresses and must 
have a particular and detailed understanding of that part which he 
is required to teach, being prepared, as we have said aboye, to 
make such modifications as he considers necessary in the light of 
local circumstances, 

The teacher will remember that the method of teaching will 
change from year to year and throughout the year according to the 
topic to be taught, but that the basic order remains, generally 
speaking, the same, namely: (i) Speaking-»Reading->Writing; 
(i) Simple Sentence--Enlargement of Subject and Predicate; 
(iii) Simple situations, requiring simple patterns-»more com- 
plicated situations requiring more complicated patterns, 

It is practically true to say that in the first four years of a'course, 
no words, word-combinations, phrase-patterns or sentence- 
patterns should be used in Reading unless they have first been 
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practised in Speech. They will be used in Writing to consolidate 
their employment in Speaking and Reading. 

Probably in the fourth year, but not earlier, it will become 
desirable to do some analysis of the patterns learnt up to that 
point. Such analysis is in fact grammar and its aim is to show how 
the patterns are built up and thus to open the way to understanding 
how they can be extended in use. The teaching that words have 
different functions, or ‘work’ to do, (the Parts of Speech — noun, 
verb, etc.) is a great help at this stage as it provides a kind of 
shorthand for the explanation of use and building-up. By itself 
grammar has little value: its great value is as a means for explaining 
the structure of sentences. It is not a separate subject and separate 
grammar books are not necessary. 

We shall be dealing with Reading and Writing in later chapters 
(Chapters Six and Seven). It is sufficient to say here that Reading, 
beginning as a means of reinforcing Speaking, develops as the 
course progresses into a means of acquiring information (and to 
some extent of gaining pleasure) on all the subjects that are taught 
in school. Throughout the course there will be this two-fold aim 
(i) the introduction of new vocabulary and patterns (ii) the provi- 
sion of interesting and informative matter. In the first four years 
the first aim may be said to predominate; thereafter, the first while 
still remaining important, becomes progressively subordinate to 
the second. 

Similarly, Writing progresses from being a means of consoli- 
dating Speaking and Reading to being an end in itself, that is, a 
means of communication with others when Speech is not possible 
or desirable. Its secondary use — in the fifth and subsequent years 
— is as a means of confirming that what has been heard and read 
has been understood and that the pupil can reproduce what he has 
been taught. Notice the use of the word reproduce: as we shall see, 
not until the last two years of the secondary course should the 
Pupil be asked to produce something of his own, something 
original. Till then, since he is writing in a foreign language, his 
work should be limited to reproduction of matter that he is familiar 
with and that is well within the range of his powers of expression 
in English. 

We have set down these rather obvious truisms because we 
believe that if they are accepted by the teacher so that they become, 
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as it were, the measuring standard for his daily work, he will not 
go far wrong in his teaching of the course he is required to follow. 
He should constantly measure his work by this standard. In 
considering what he proposes to do today let him reflect on what 
his ultimate aims are and how today's work will contribute to their 
achievement. 

Finally, let him keep in mind the old but nevertheless memorable 
dictum, that the statement 'I am teaching my pupils English' 
comprises four 'aspects': myself, the teacher; the way I teach — 
the methods I use; my pupils; the subject — English. All the 
‘aspects’ require careful consideration. ‘I, myself, the teacher’ 
must be as fit as possible; the ways in which I teach must be the 
most suitable for my pupils and for the subject, i.e. English. We 
shall say no more here except to remind you that your pupils are 
living and growing creatures, not inanimate objects, and so your 
methods must be such as will appeal to their interests and their 
eagerness to learn. They must accordingly invite and involve the 
activity and the co-operation of your pupils. 

Before going on to examine in some detail the methods of 
teaching English which our consideration of its structure has 
suggested, we shall discuss certain aids to teaching. 


For your consideration 
1. Give reasons why the first inflexion we should teach in English 
should be the plural form. Think out reasons under these headings: 


(i) value for revision of vocabulary; 

(ii) use of concrete and visible things in classroom and neighbour- 
hood; 

(iii) opportunities for action; 

(iv) training in hearing and in imitation. 

2. Examine the first two years of a course with which you, are 
familiar and note what additional vocabulary you think necessary 
for your environment and what vocabulary in the course might be 
postponed or passed over lightly. 
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The Substitution Table 
as a Teaching Tool 


A new tool 
In recent years a very powerful device has been placed in the 
hands of the teacher of English as an international language. It is 
the Substitution Table. The name derives from the fact that 
different words can be substituted in each section of the given 
tabulated-pattern, thereby producing a very large number of 
examples of that construction. 

A simple Substitution Table on the model S-V (= She died) 
first offers substitution for the Subject: 


She 


The man 

One of the soldiers 
None of them 

The ant 


then substitutes for the Verb: 


died. 
went away. 


disappeared. 
fell into the river. 
came near me. 
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When these two variations are put into one Table 25 sentences 
are possible by combining any S with any V: 


V 


She died. 
The man went away. 


One of the soldiers disappeared. 
None of them fell into the river. 
The ant came near me. 


Examples: 

The man came near me. 

One of the soldiers fell into the river. 
The ant died. 

None of them went away. 

etc. 


Such Tables provide the simplest, quickest and most efficient 
method of work on five aspects of the teaching of English at any 
level of instruction. They can be used for: 

(i) teaching a new construction; 

(ii) teaching a new use of, or an elaboration of, a construction 
already known; 

(iii) teaching a correct usage where an incorrect form tends to 
become a ‘common error’; 

(iv) teaching the correct employment of the English tenses (always 
a troublesome subject); 

(v) the permanent removal of ‘common errors’ as these reveal 
themselves in the course of routine classwork. 

These five objectives are not assured by lessons in formal 
grammar. All teachers who have acted as examiners have met cases 
where an examinee has answered correctly a grammar question in 
the Grammar Paper, and has committed, in his Composition 
Paper, the very error against which that grammar question was 
aimed. 

As we have said earlier, it is the function of grammar to explain 
and analyse constructions which are already known; it is asking too 
much to expect instruction in grammar to result in fluent easy 
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speech, or confident writing ability. Correct sentence construction 
is not a matter of analytical knowledge, but of simple habit. The 
learner either is, or is not, habituated to the use of the correct 
form. If the correct pattern does not flow automatically, without 
conscious analysis, from the end of his pen, he flounders. 

Habit comes from practice and repetition, and only from these. 
There is no alternative. 


The build-up of a Table 
Tn its simplest form, any sentence pattern contains only one word 
in each of its components: 

S M LO (0) 

He gave me nothing. 


But each component can have, and in fact usually has, some quali- 
fier which elaborates the meaning. Nouns are qualified by adjec- 
tives (or adjectival equivalents); verbs are qualified by adverbs (or 
adverbial equivalents). These provide further elaborations for the 
Substitution Table. 

Taking first the simplest pattern, S-V: 


The bock was lost. 

The Subject can be qualified by an adjective or an adjectival equivalent 
such as: 

My; green; best; on geography; from the library; etc. and two or 
more of these can be combined; but the essential sentence pattern, 
S-V, remains the same: 

My best book on geography | was lost. 


If we wish to elaborate our first simple Substitution Table, the 
first step is to use adjectives (before the Subject) and the second 
is to provide possible adjectival equivalents (after the Subject) as 
follows: 


My 
The green 
The best book was lost. 
The Latin 
The other 
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or, using adjectival equivalents: 


on geography 

from the library 

written by my father 

The book concerning the case was lost. 


of German phrases 
that you gave me 
he had written 


Inserting four more verbs we can make a new Substitution 
Table, still on the simple S-V pattern, but elaborated to provide 
150 longer sentences. 


3 4 


My on geography was lost. 
The green from the library disappeared. 
The best written by my father | is not here. . 
The Latin concerning the case has been sold. 
The other that you gave me is missing. 

he had written 


Examples: 

The Latin book on geography was lost. 

The green book concerning the case is missing. 

The other book written by my father has been sold. 


The three-item S-V-O pattern can be elaborated in the same 


way by using adjectivals to qualify the Object: aA a c), 
dion 
S v PF 
He wrote 
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The elaborated Substitution Table (including more verbs) would 
appear like this, presenting over 200 sentences all to the same 
sentence-pattern. 


wrote this on geography. 


bought a large concerning the case. 


read a very good bound in red cloth. 
preferred a different about wild animals. 


would not accept | another that was less expensive. 


wanted to find a German that was well-known. 


Thus: 
He read a very good book about wild animals. 
He wanted to find a German book bound in red cloth. 
He would not accept a different book that was less expensive. 
etc. 


Similarly, adverbial elaborations can be added to any Substitu- 
tion Table. 


(S-V) last Monday. 
She danced to please the king. 
(S-V-O) in the back room. 
He made a box for no good reason. 


(S-V-I.0-O) because it was necessary. 
He gave me some money when the prince went away. 
without saying a word. 


Clearly, the Substitution Table is an instrument of very great 
flexibility and can be as simple, or as comprehensive, as the 
learner’s standard of attainment requires, 
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At this point two warnings must be given. The first is that when 
you make a Substitution Table, be careful to ensure that all the 
sentences it provides make sense. The second is that you should 
never try to teach two constructions at once or, in other words, 
never introduce two new constructions into one Substitution 
Table. Two or more constructions can, of course, be included in 
one Table but each should first be taught separately. 

At one time the mastery of English constructions, especially at 
the fifth- and sixth-year level, was approached in a haphazard 
fashion. One example of a new construction (perhaps ‘the Reported 
Question’: He wanted to know why the train was late) occurred and 
was noted in a lesson last Monday week. There was another 
example in the reading lesson last Wednesday, but today a pupil is 
in trouble because he has written: Mary asked me why did we lose 
the match, After explanation of the way in which the sentence- 
form changes when a ‘direct question’ becomes a ‘reported 
question’, the correct form is written on the blackboard and the 
lesson proceeds. So, over the years, and after producing as many 
examples of the incorrect form as of the correct construction, the 
learner at last (perhaps long after his schooldays are over) masters 
the pattern. It has taken so long because there has been no 
deliberate practice, no planned repetition, no habit-forming 
exercise of any kind. There has been no Substitution Table work; 
if there had been, mastery of the pattern would have been achieved 
early and the occurrence of error would have been prevented, or 
if error occurred, it would have been erased. 

Errors are very difficult to remove because, by repetition (often 
inside the learner’s head while he is searching for the correct form), 
the error and not the correct form becomes habitual. When a 
literal translation of the learner’s mother tongue produces an error 
in English (as is often the case) the incorrect habit is rapidly and 
easily formed. No explanation of grammatical rules will be 
powerful enough to remove such a mistake. The only remedy is 
drill, so intensive that the incorrect habit is destroyed and the 
production of the correct form is automatic. 

For example, the very common error just quoted — the Reported 
Question — will never arise, or can be quickly removed if it 
arises, if intensive drill is given in time, by work upon such a 
Table as this: 
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John asked: ‘Why did the child die? 
Table showing the Reported Form: 


I 2 3 + 5 


John wanted to know why the child died. 


First variation on Column 1: 


I 
The policeman 
The farmer wanted to know 
Mary 
One of the doctors 
Second variation on Column 2: 
vas told 
tried to discover 
vas never informed 
jon wished to find out 
enquired 


asked our neighbour 


Third variation on Column 3: 


why 
when 
John wanted to know ah 
whether 
where 
Fourth variation on Column 4: 
the child 
their uncle 
John wanted to know why my sister 
the young farmer 
the other man 
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Fifth variation on Column 5: 
died 
had disappeared 
John wanted to know why the child regents qu 
vas employed there 
vas injured 


Putting all the substitutes into a Table we get: 


wanted to 
know why the child died, 
I was told 
when their idle had disappeared. 
tried to 
The discover 
policemen how mv ruler climbed the tree. 
was never Y 
informed 
The farmer : if the young came back home. 
wished to Parner 
find out 
Mary whether was employed there. 
enquired the other 
man Bh 
One of the | asked our | where was injured. 
doctors neighbour 


That table gives over 7,000 examples of the Reported Question, 
such as: 


Mary asked our neighbour whether their uncle had disappeared. 

One of the doctors was never informed where the other man was 
injured. 

John tried to discover why the young farmer climbed the tree. 

The policemen wished to find out when my sister came back home. 
The farmer enquired how the child was employed there. 
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Ordinarily, a pupil would not meet that number of examples in 
his whole school life, so that practice and drill on that Table 
provide far more tuition than can ever be achieved by using only 
chance occurrence. 


Classroom employment of Tables 
'The value of the Substitution Table lies in its use as a habit- 
maker. Through Substitution Tables the learner becomes 
habituated to the use of the correct forms and only the correct 
forms. Habit can come only by practice, drill and memory; there 
is no other way. 

The classroom method is therefore a drill method. 


(i) The teacher explains the use of the Table and how it is to be 
read. 

(ii) The Table is read, the teacher using as many combinations as 
he thinks desirable. 

(iii) The class is set to memorize the Table, in whole or in part, at 
the teacher’s discretion in accordance with the number of com- 
binations available. 

(iv) The Table is covered, or the blackboard turned, and examples 
are spoken by the pupils in rapid succession, often against a time- 
limit — ‘Give an example in five seconds’. 

(v) As a written exercise, new items, suitable for each column of 
the Table, are put on the blackboard, and the pupils have to write 
out their own examples of the construction, using the new items. 
For example, when a table drilling a difficult tense has been 
learnt, such as: 


I 2 3 4 
m attended to 
hey i examined by next Tuesday. 
The boys will-haye hen selected before January. 
All the girls informed 


these further items are put on another blackboard or on another 
part of the blackboard: 
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(a) (0) © 
buildings spent (before) 
money repaired dawn. 
crops reaped I come back. 
machinery ^ built the battle begins. 
enemy destroyed Mary returns. 


from which the pupils will produce their own sentences, which 
must be sensible, such as: 


All the machinery will have been repaired before I come back. 


(Note: Such additional items should not be written into the Table 
itself, as they are not all interchangeable.) 
(vi) Substitution Tables lend themselves to various class competi- 
tions and class games — all played against a time-limit. 

The pattern to be practised is put on the blackboard: 


2 
doing arithmetic. 


The teacher begins by suggesting many different variations: 
Some people hate riding in a bus. 
I don’t mind sitting here. 
Soldiers like winning battles. 
Do you remember falling in the river? 


Two teams, A and B 

(a) The teams, alternately, suggest variations for column 1, 
keeping column 2 (‘doing arithmetic’) unchanged. As soon as a 
team breaks down, that team loses a mark. 

(b) Similarly column x (‘We like’) is kept unchanged, and the 
teams, alternately, suggest variations for column 2. As soon as a 
team breaks down, that team loses a mark. 

(c) Team A suggests column 1 (no member of Team A may repeat 
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a suggestion already made by his side) and Team B completes the 
sentence by suggesting a suitable column 2. 

For the pattern given, the following could be variations of column 
Ts 

I don't enjoy He can't remember Please stop 
Please thank her for It's no use Let's begin by 


Revision of old Tables. The teacher gives from memory a 
sentence from a Table studied a few days, or a few weeks pre- 
viously. After a minute or so for recollection, other examples are 
called for. Any pupil who fails ‘goes into the bag’ and cannot 
come out until he volunteers a correct example. 


For your consideration 
1, Make a Substitution Table of your own for the purpose of 
drilling the comparative construction. Here is an example: 


more 
less 

much more 

a great deal less 


that one. 
expensive | than | the other. 
mine. 


This ring is 


Check to ensure that all combinations in your Table make correct 
sensible sentences. 

2. Put down the steps you would use in a lesson (or series of 
lessons) to drill that Table: 


Oral drill 
Competitions 


Written work. 


Discuss your plan of lessons with a colleague. 
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The Use of the Blackboard 


One of the most prominent objects in a classroom is the black- 
board, yet many teachers fail to make good use of it in their teach- 
ing of English. Too often it is used merely as a means of writing 
questions for the pupils to answer or to carry a few notes that the 
teacher wants the class to copy. After most English lessons the 
blackboard may show nothing at all or, at most, an odd word or 
two or a specimen sentence, none of which conveys anything about 
the content of the lesson and it certainly does not provide a visual 
aid to the learner's memory. It should never be forgotten that in 
all learning the thing to be learnt should be presented by as many 
means as possible — through the learner's hearing, his speaking, 
his seeing and his doing. The actions that the pupils and the 
teacher do can often be reproduced by simple drawings on the 
blackboard: in this way the approach through ‘hearing’ and 
‘doing’ is reinforced by ‘seeing’. 

In the early stages of English teaching, when the lesson is 
mainly oral, many teachers hardly use the blackboard at all. This 
is because they work on the assumption that the blackboard is a 
space to write on and that the pupils will read what has been 
written, That is only a small part of the truth: the blackboard is 
there for us to use in every way we can — and writing is only one 
way. The blackboard is, in fact, just as useful as a space to draw 
on, Many points that a teacher wishes to make or to reinforce 
can be illustrated by simple drawings, and these drawings 
can be done by both teacher and pupils. Let us take a few 
examples. 

Vocabulary. The pupils come to the blackboard to draw things the 
names of which they have just learnt. Sometimes it is not possible 
to bring the things themselves to the classroom, e.g. a cow, a cart, 
an engine; then the thing can be illustrated on the blackboard. 
Often, of course, these things are illustrated in the class book, but 
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even so it is good additional practice for the pupils to draw things 
on the blackboard, saying at the same time This is a... or asking 
another pupil What is this? Similarly, for drill and practice in the 
oral revision of vocabulary and the asking and answering of 
questions, drawings on the blackboard provide a ready means and 
plenty of material. For example, the following drawings, some done 
by the teacher, some by the pupils, provide material for the practice 
of 


What is this? What is that? 
What is Kofi drawing? Point to a fish. Draw a man. 
What are you doing? I’m drawing a man, etc. etc. 

How many chairs, etc., are there? 


The use of coloured chalks is an obvious method of teaching and 
consolidating the names of the colours: Draw a green (etc.) line 
(etc.). Draw the sun, the moon, a cow. What colour ts that? 


Prepositions. The teacher has taught the meanings of certain 
Prepositions by using objects that are placed in, on, under, etc., the 
table. He can then reinforce his teaching by drawings on the black- 
board such as the following: 


finda wl AT a 
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A few lessons later, if you entered that teacher's classroom, you 
would find a drawing like this on the blackboard 


“ 
D 

æ 
1 
i 
i 
v 


and you would know that the teacher had used the drawing of the 
fly's flight to illustrate the prepositional phrase-patterns and to 
revise vocabulary: 


through the window 


round the lamp to the door up the door 
down the door on the table on the floor 
under the table between the legs of the table 
out of the window 
and — Where is the fly? Where is it going? 
What is the fly doing? 


Comparative forms of adjectives. Drawings by teacher and pupils 
will clearly illustrate the meaning and use of the comparative 
forms of adjectives: e.g. lines that are longer and shorter, thicker 
and thinner; girls, boys and trees that are taller and shorter; girls 
and boys that are fatter and thinner; boxes, books, hoes, buckets, 
houses that are bigger and smaller; roads, doors, gates that are 
wider and narrower — all these can be pictured on the blackboard. 
Similarly, from among the drawings the pupils can point out 
which is the longest, shortest, fattest, biggest, etc. 
Possessive. Five or six pupils draw on the blackboard — lines, cows, 
houses, any simple object — which gives the opportunity for 
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practising: This is my... That is his|her . . . Is this your ...? 
Which is your . . .? Pairs of pupils do a drawing together and so 
provide the pattern: This/These isJare your . . . Those are their... 
Such drawings provide too for the Possessive Pronouns: T) his is 
mine, Is that yours? etc. 


Tenses. In teaching a difficult tense such as the Present Perfect 
(He has finished his work) as distinguished from the Simple Past 
(He finished his work), the meaning can be made evident by draw- 
ings such as these: 
What has he done? 


Transitive and intransitive verbs. A drawing on the blackboard will 
often help to make clearer a difficult point in grammar. For 
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instance, a drawing like this will bring home to the pupils the 
way in which the action of the transitive verb passes on to someone 
or something else: 


THEY HIT ME THEY LAUGHED 


o— — —0 0—3À 


"These are just a few examples. The important point is that the 
teacher should always think — beforehand, of course — ‘How can 
Iuse the blackboard in this lesson?" 

One further point: if it is at all possible, have a blackboard on 
an easel or a roll-up blackboard in your classroom as well as the 
wall blackboard. There are some occasions when you need to 
conceal from the pupils what you have written or drawn on the 
blackboard while they are doing a similar exercise. If you cannot 
obtain a second blackboard, you must think of some other means 
(such as a large cloth or sheet of paper) of concealing what you do 
not want your pupils to see at that time. 


For your consideration 
1. What blackboard drawings would you suggest for: 
thick long big 
(2^ thin short small 
(b) a. is standing near the door. 
She is standing near the door. 


2. How would you use drawing by the pupils themselves (with 
pencil and paper) as a test of their knowledge of prepositions? 
What verbal orders would you give? 
‘But I can't draw’. Many teachers make that excuse but it simply 
is not true; it only means that they have not tried. The excuse is 
given as soon as it is suggested that the blackboard should be used 
for verbs; action-drawing, including a representation of the 
human figure. 
A little private practice with pencil and paper is all that is 
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required; and at once the teacher has at hand an immense range 
of amusing forms of oral practice that will hold the attention and 
interest of his pupils. They will take a delight in copying him, 
out of school hours. What follows is intended for the teacher who, 
like the author, cannot draw. 

The human figure is most easily represented by the ‘match- 
stick’ drawing. 


Note the proportions: one head O 
body = 2 heads 
legs = 3 heads 


arms nearly to the knees. 


The man-figure is changed to 

a woman figure by drawing a line 

for the bottom of the dress. 

For position and movement, the important lines are the neck and 
the spine: 


C AE AS 


In walking, the neck and spine are both bent in the direction of the 
walk, and in running also: 


LAS 
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Watch your pupils playing in the playground and you will see 
some very interesting things. For example, when jumping, the 
arms are thrown backwards at the beginning of the effort, and 
forwards at the landing, to help in keeping balance: 


acu 


Watch children in various positions in order to get the arms and 
legs right: 


K Fink Fl 


Practise these useful items: 


A box: 


A tent: AETA A wheel: 0 
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Another bird: REA 


A line of boxes, or ‘houses’ or a ‘train’: 


A book: a> 


sim BAGS 


=~ 
— 

Birds: ~ 
—— 

Sa, 


It is obvious that the ability to draw, very quickly, figures such as 
these is of immense help in holding attention in such drills as: 


What is he (she) doing? 
Is he jumping or is he running? 
Where is she going? 
What is he kicking? 
Who is kicking the red ball? 
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How many men (women, boys, girls) are there? 
How many (boys) are sitting down? 
and so on. 


For your consideration 

r. Draw these match-stick figures: 
a man hammering a nail into a box; 
a boy running away from a snake; 
Kofi giving Mary a book; 
a man fishing in a river. 


2. What drawings would you suggest using during a lesson on the 
patterns: 


This is (longer) than that 
etc. 


and list the examples of the pattern which would be practised 
during the lesson. 


The Blackboard and the Substitution Table 

One reason why the response to questions in class is often so slow 
is because the question requires the pupil to do too many things 
at once, Questions are intended to result in oral practice; but 
practice — if it is to be useful — must be fast; and it cannot be 
fast if the pupils are worried about three or four things at the same 
time, 

This is where the blackboard can be most valuable. In a modern 
school the blackboard space usually covers most of the wall facing 
the class; that is a big area and all of it should be used. Instead of 
requiring the pupils to think up items to be used in the pattern we 
are practising, the items should be provided (on the blackboard) 
so that all the pupil has to do is to practise the pattern — which is 
the object of the lesson. 

Let us suppose that we wish to give a lot of practice in the 
elaboration of the Subject by means of a phrase: 


in the corner 
The boy behind me dropped his book. 
sitting near the door 
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The blackboard space available could be arranged like this (the 
class assisting with suggestions for the various items): 


Which boy? The Sentence What did he do? 
behind me THE BOY dropped his book 
in front of me (behind me) made a noise 
near the window (dropped his book) began to laugh 


= turned around 
= put up his hand 


Given that material, scores of different sentences can be produced 
easily and confidently, by everybody, without fear. And the prac- 
tice will be very thorough and efficient. 

The next step would be to alter the Subject: not “The boy... 
but (perhaps) "The bird...’ ‘What did it do? 

Next, alter the type of phrase: not ‘in the corner’ but ‘sitting 
next to me’, etc., so that the blackboard might now appear: 


Which Boy? The Sentence What did he do? 
standing near the door THE BOY fell over. 

writing on the blackboard | | (sitting next to me) hurt his finger. 
answering the question (made a noise) forgot the answer. 


holding the paper pointed to the floor. 
touched my arm. 


And so to further original work: 


"The snake...’ Where do you find snakes? 
The snake in the grass 
under the stone 
hiding under the rock 
lying on the branch 
swimming in the water 
moving through the grass 
‘What do snakes do?” 
The snake hiding in the grass bit my foot 
killed the bird 
hissed at me, etc. 
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In short, the blackboard is the place on which the teacher should 
demonstrate the Substitution Tables that are essential for rapid 
and extensive practice. Consider, for instance, how many indivi- 
dual sentences would have to be written on the blackboard to 
cover the practice work provided by the following Table — and 
the sentences would not be half as clear or nearly as stimulating 
as the Table. 


Pattern: | know what to do 


Q) (2) 6) 
I know buy. 
Please ask him get. 
Ask her what 1 put it in the box. 
Ask the man which one write. 
Tell me look at. 
Nobody knows throw away. 


For your consideration à 
1. Make a note of other ways in which the blackboard can be used 
in the English lesson in the first four years of English. 
2. Draw some match-stick drawings for: 
He is going to jump over the chair. 
He is jumping over the chair. 
He has jumped over the chair. 
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Speech is the foundation of language work. It is only about fifty 
years ago that this came to be recognized in schools in England. 
Before that, the teaching of French, German and other modern 
languages had followed the pattern of the teaching of Latin and 
Greek. As we said in Chapter Two, it had not been realized that 
the methods for teaching 'dead' languages, i.e. those no longer 
spoken, might not be suitable for ‘living’ languages. The emphasis 
had been on the ability to translate from one language to another 
and on an appreciation of numerous points of grammar. The result 
was that few school pupils could speak in a foreign language with 
any confidence even after learning the language for six years or 
more. Moreover, the process of learning had been made unneces- 
sarily laborious so that progress even in reading and translation 
had been hindered. It had been made laborious because the learning 
of vocabulary and grammatical rules was a dull process of just 
memorizing them — learning by heart —in the hope of applying 
them correctly in translation and recognizing them in the reading. 
There was no activity on the part of the pupil: the memory relied 
solely on sight, that is, on reading: the powerful instruments of 
speech, imitation and activity in all its forms were little employed. 

The introduction of the Direct Oral Method by which the 
vocabulary and patterns of a language were first and directly 
impressed on the learner through speech, and without the inter- 
vention of translation, led not only to a quicker, more confident 
and more thorough learning of the language but also to a greater 
enjoyment in learning. 

What has been found true for the teaching and learning of 
French and German is even more applicable to the learning of 
English the structure of which, as we have seen, depends very 
largely on word-order and structural words and only to a small 
degree on inflexions or the changes in the form of words. 
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Our first aim in teaching English must be to enable our pupils 
to speak the language well, since the purpose of learning English is 
to use it as a second language or as an international language, and 
on most occasions this implies the ability to speak to someone. For 
most people this is the primary need: the ability to read English 
and to write it is important but secondary. Moreover, as we have 
suggested above, speech is the foundation of reading and writing, 
for in all our reading and writing we first use the Inner Voice — 
we say to ourselves before we read or write the words, phrases and 
sentences we think suitable. By following the Direct Oral Method, 
the response to the ‘situation’ (that is, the ability to say what you 
want to say) becomes almost automatic and spontaneous. The 
reason for this is that the ‘situations’ have been practised before- 
hand so that the proper response to each has become, as it were, 
a part of the learner. 

The use of speech as a preliminary to learning to read and to 
write is natural. It is the way we learn our mother tongue; and 
while we cannot follow this ‘natural’ method wholly, it must be 
employed almost exclusively in the first stage of learning English. 
(We cannot follow it wholly because the ‘situations’ that must be 
met in learning at school are different from those of learning at 
home and because we have not the time that is available at home.) 
When reading and writing are introduced, speech, or oral work 
must not be dropped. While the commonest speech-patterns are 
being learnt, that is, generally speaking, until the end of the 
fourth year, oral work is a necessary preliminary to reading and 
writing in practically all lessons. We cannot over-emphasize the 
importance of speech in habituating the learner to the use of 
correct English — correct in structure and, as far as possible, 
correct in pronunciation and intonation. Even in the fifth year 
when reading (mostly silent, as we shall advocate later) will 
occupy a good deal of the time, oral work is still necessary. The 
teacher should give a model reading first of the passage to be read, 
or at least part of it — the reasons for this are obvious — and some 
of the pupils will be called upon to read aloud parts of the passage. 
Again, in the fifth and subsequent years oral practice must be 
given in new sentence-patterns and new idioms. 

We have already discussed the principles on which the growth of 
vocabulary and phrase- and sentence-patterns is based, and we 
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have tried to show how useful the blackboard and the Substitution 
"Table can be in learning English. In Chapter Nine we make some 
further suggestions for involving the pupil actively in the learning 
process. Here we shall note some other ‘teaching aids’ that are 
particularly concerned with speech. 

(a) Reading the pictures. Before the pupils come to reading itself, 
they should have plenty of practice in reading pictures. The 
pictures are provided by wall charts, by the reading book and, 
sometimes, by drawings on the blackboard. The teacher touches 
the picture and says This is a . . . The pupils touch the appropriate 
picture in their books, or are called individually to the wall chart 
or the blackboard to do so, and say This isa... 

The same technique is used for teaching other patterns, such as 

That is a...; the response to the questions, What is this/that? 
How many (chairs) are there? What is he/she doing? 
(b) The Action Chain. The purpose of the Action Chain is to give 
the pupils practice in speaking certain patterns while they are 
doing the actions. It is especially useful in the first and second 
years. Here is an example where the Present Continuous Tense 
(not so named to the pupils!) and the use of give and take are 
practised. The actors are the teacher (who is later replaced by a 
pupil) and three pupils A, B and C. 


Teacher to A: Give the box to B. 

A: I'm giving the box to B. 
"Teacher to B: What are you doing? 

B: I'm taking the box from A. 
"Teacher to Class: What is A doing? 

Class: He's giving the box to B. 
"Teacher to Class: What is B. doing? 

Class: He's taking the box from A. 
"Teacher to C: Take the box from B. 

€: Im taking the box from B. 
"Teacher to B: What are you doing? 

B: I'm giving the box to C. 

and so on. 


(c) Oral dictation. 'The teacher speaks one example of the pattern 
that is being practised, for instance: 


There are six books on the table. 
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He then dictates one alteration for the class to remember: 
Five 
and calls upon a pupil to repeat the new example: 
There are five books on the table. 


Then another alteration: 
Tins 
and the pupils must be ready to respond with: 
There are six tins on the table. 


Then another: 
Behind the blackboard. 
and the pupils get ready with: 
There are six books behind the blackboard. 
Then the teacher can make two alterations at once: 


Bottles . . . On the floor 
Three . . . In the cupboard 


and the pupils respond with: 


There are six bottles on the floor. 
There are three books in the cupboard. 


Finally, the teacher calis on individual pupils for examples of the 
pattern of their own making. 
(d) Workbooks. Some English courses are accompanied by Work- 
books which provide exercises that consolidate the work done in 
speech, reading and writing. They are of great value but that value 
depends entirely upon how the teacher handles them. In the 
earliest stages, the pictorial Workbook is the best possible instru- 
ment for the employment of the Inner Voice in individual practice. 
The page of a Workbook for the first year usually presents the 
pupil with a series of simple drawings which he has to colour in 
accordance with the spoken instruction of the teacher — these 
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instructions may be in the mother tongue if necessary. The drawing 
may be, say, of a house or school. The spoken instructions would 
be: 

Colour the walls yellow. 
Make the door brown. 
Colour the roof red. 


and so on. 


As the pupils work, they murmur quietly to themselves: 
This is the wall. This is the window. 
This ts the dog. This is the door, etc. 


The teacher moves round to check that each pupil is murmuring 
the correct sentence relating to the part of the drawing on which 
he is working. 

In some Workbooks, drawings are left unfinished, the missing 
lines being indicated by fine dots. The pupils are instructed to 
complete the drawing by joining up the dots and then to murmur, 
in English, the correct response: 


Teu 


Wer The bird is standing on the chair. 
A 


on 


Such drawings can vary from very simple examples such as that 
given, to quite large pictures with several well-known objects in 
the setting and a variety of actions portrayed. The Workbook gives 
every assistance to the pupil in the actual drawing because the 
central aim is to get him to murmur to himself the correct words, 
phrases and sentences applicable to that portion of the picture on 
which he is presently engaged. 

Oral work requires alertness and plenty of action by the teacher, 
but aids and devices such as we have mentioned above, together 
with the use of the blackboard and the Substitution Table and the 
games and competitions suggested in Chapter Nine, lessen the 
need for his own speaking and action and increase it for the pupils 
to the advantage of both. 
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For your consideration 

I. Write down what you think are the first twenty words, phrases 
or, perhaps, sentences that a child learns in his own language. 
2. Write down the first twenty that you think desirable for a school 
pupil beginning English. 

3. If the lists are not the same, say why they are different. 

4. Imagine that you yourself have just arrived in England. What, 
do you think, are the twenty sentences that you will need most on 
your first day? 

5. Construct an *oral dictation' for the pattern 


Kofi/bought/two books/at the shop. 


The quality of English speech 

The degree to which the pupils’ speech resembles Standard 
English (i.e. the English of the B.B.C. newsreaders) depends to a 
large extent on the quality of the speech of the teacher himself. 
The school may be in an area where there are a good many English 
people and so the teacher has an opportunity of observing and 
imitating their way of speech. (There can be a ‘snag’ here. It used 
to be said that most Africans in Nyasaland who spoke English did 
so with a Scottish accent! That was because the majority of 
‘English’ people there were Scots.) 

In some areas now there are broadcasts in English and on 
English for schools: where there are and the school is equipped to 
receive them, the teacher will, of course, take advantage of them. 
Some schools possess gramophones or record players together 
with records that teach English pronunciation. Many teachers 
take a course in English phonetics during their Teacher’s Course. 

In such circumstances, no more need be said than that the 
teacher should make full use of the opportunities offered to im- 
prove his own speech and that of his pupils. If he has a knowledge 
of phonetics, let him use that knowledge to assist his pupils. 
What we are going to say now is intended to be of some help to 
teachers who have none of the advantages mentioned above. 

First, while Standard English is the ideal, English that can be 
understood is the main aim. English people themselves have a 
fairly wide variety of pronunciation from north to south and from 
east to west and the aim of schools in England is first to correct 
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local peculiarities that may make the speech of the locality un- 
intelligible in part to the majority. 

The local peculiarities where English is not the mother tongue 
arise chiefly from two sources: (a) the sounds of English are in 
some cases not the same sounds used in the pupil’s mother tongue, 
(b) the stress and intonation in the mother tongue are different 
from what they are in English. 

With regard to the first, there is, for example, one language of 
East Africa that has no words beginning with the ‘h’ sound of 
English. Pupils speaking that language obviously require special 
practice in this sound, Again, in several languages of East Africa 
(and in other parts of the world, too — China, for instance) there 
seems to be no clear distinction between the sound signified by the 
English letter ‘I’ and the sound signified by the letter ‘r’. In 
consequence, the word ‘rice’ is pronounced ‘lice’, the word ‘fry’ 
is pronounced ‘fly’, while the word ‘roof’ comes out as ‘loof’. Here 
again special practice is needed to overcome these peculiarities. 
To give one more example, the st sound is used in many languages, 
but nearly always in the middle or at the end of a word. In English 
it occurs at the beginning of the words as well: 


stop stick stand station 


To many learners this is strange and they find great difficulty in 
beginning a word with the s? sound. They find it easier to say 
estop and estation. 

A teacher will be considerably helped if he learns a system of 
phonetic spelling, for a number of dictionaries give the pronuncia- 
tion of English words by means of phonetic symbols.! One of the 
easiest systems of phonetic symbols is the simplified transcription 
recommended by the International Phonetic Association. An up- 
right mark (!) printed with the phonetic spelling indicates that the 
following syllable is stressed. In the lists that follow, the phonetic 
symbol is given and under it examples of words in which the 
sound it represents occurs. The teacher can learn the sound 
represented by the symbol from the word examples given. He will 
know the pronunciation of most of these words: if he has any 
doubts about his own pronunciation, he will usually find someone 
to help him if he is keen enough. 

1 e.g. An English Reader's Dictionary, OUP. 
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VOWEL SOUNDS 


1 i 2 i e 
me mi: in in said sed 
we wi: kick kik head hed 
piece pi:s body 'bodi lesson — 'lesn 
4 a 5 a 6 o 
arm a:m rat rat on on 
car ka: man man what wot 


basket ^ 'ba:skit blackboard  'blackbo:d lorry "lori 


7 0: 8 u 9 u: 
saw 80: foot fut two tu: 
door do: book buk blue blu: 
board  bo:d classroom — 'kla:srum school  sku:l 
10 A II ə 12 ə 
up Ap her ha: farmer —'!fa:mo 
run rAn gil go: river Irivə 
come kam bird | ba:d number 'namboa 
DIPHTHONGS 

13 ei 14 ou 15 ai 
eight eit toe tou eye ai 
face feis open  'oupn white wait 
gate geit road roud bicycle — 'baisikl 
16 au 17 oi 18 io 
out aut boy boi ear io 
house haus pointed  !pointid near nio 
our laua noise noiz were wiə 

19 eə 20 uə 

where ^ weo youre juo 

Square — skweo poor puo 

hair hea sure fua 
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21 m 
my mai 

mark — ma:k 
lamp lamp 

24. ð 

they dei 
these di:z 
mother 'mada 
27 d 
drive draiv 
window 'windou 
divide ^ di'vaid 
3o if 

ship fip 

Sharp  fa:p 

fish fif 

33 d3 

page peidz3 
village — 'vilidz 
jump | dgamp 
36 k 

clean — kli:n 
bucket bakit 
picture 'piktfo 
39 n 
finger fingo 
walking — 'wo:kin 
ankle 'apkl 
42 w 

word —wo:d 
away al wei 
quiet 'kwaiət 


CONSONANTS 
22 b 
ball bo:l 
button 'batn 
table 'teibl 
25 0 
three — Ori: 
teeth ti: 
month man@ 
28 s 
sea si: 
first fə:st 
whistle — 'wisl 
31 tf 
chalk tfo:k 
teacher — 'ti:tfo 
bench _ bentf 
34 f 
feel fi:l 
elephant 'elifənt 
cough kof 
37 g 
go gou 
ground graund 
forget — foget 
40 3: 
rock rok 
sorry Isori 
allright — o:l'rait 
43 h 
he hi: 
who hu: 
perhaps pa'haps 


23 P 
pens penz 
paper 'peipə 
open  'oupn 
26 t 
tin tin 
counted — 'kauntid 
letter "leto 
29 z 
his hiz 
those douz 
maize meiz 
32 gu 
orange 'oring 
change  tfein 
engine ‘engin 
dri dq 
visit vizit 
over 'ouva 
clever — 'klevo 
38 n 
neck nek 
learn lo:n 
country 'kantri 
41 1 
little "itl 
girls go:lz 
build bild 
“a i 
yes jes 
pupil —'pju:pl 
useful — 'ju:sful 
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From these lists the teacher can pick out the sounds that cause 
difficulty in his area and practice the pupils in those sounds and in 
the words containing them which are in their current vocabulary, 
The dictionary will give the correct stress and this will be practised 
too. Remember that listening, or hearing, must precede imitation, 
or speaking, and the process of listening should not be hurried, 

Intonation, that is the ‘tune’ or rhythm in which a language is 
spoken, can be learnt only by listening to a good English speaker 
and by imitating him with frequent practice. Generally speaking, 
in making a statement in English, the voice rises over the first few 
words and then drops regularly word by word to the end of the 
statement. For example, in the statement ‘We went by bus to the 
railway station’ the voice rises to the word ‘bus’ and then falls 
with each word to ‘station’. There is no ‘sing-song’, or quick rise 
and fall in rhythm, in English as there is in some Indian languages 
and in Chinese, On the other hand intonation is not so flat or even 
in English as it is in French. It is not possible to learn intonation 
from a book: as we have said above, it can only be learnt by listen- 
ing to a good English speaker and this includes one speaking on the 
radio or on records. 

The teacher's prime duty in this matter is to correct any faults 
of English intonation arising from the intonation of the mother 
tongue that make English speech unintelligible. The writer’s own 
experience is that this is not a common difficulty in Africa, where 
the greater difficulty is likely to lie with certain English sounds 
and with stress, 


For your consideration 

1. A little child learning his own language does not get any 
lessons about vowels, diphthongs and consonants. How, then, does 
he learn to move his throat, tongue and lips in the correct way? 
Consider this with reference to your own language. 

Similarly, such a child does not get any drill in sounds. Why is it 
necessary to give sound drills to pupils learning English as a 
foreign language? 

2. Make a list of the sounds which occur in your own language but 


do not occur in English. Compare your list with the lists made by 
your friends. 
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3. Do the English sounds represented by the phonetic symbols 
Nos. 3, 9, 16, 20, 24, 25, 31, 32, 39, 44 occur in your language? 
4. Write in phonetic script the following words: 

week dead fast son learn Mr tail home inside somewhere 
father throw sugar church porridge long yam 


If you have a dictionary with this phonetic script, check your 
answers against it. 
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Reading 


It saves the teacher a great deal of trouble — but it is a sinful 
failure in his duty to himself and to the pupils who trust him — if 
he gives up the energetic lessons on oral drill and devotes most of 
the English time to reading from the ‘Reader’, 

In ‘reading’ lessons the teacher has very little to do. He can sit 
down; it is hardly necessary to get up even to write on the black- 
board. The class is quiet, because nobody is doing anything, 
except the pupil whose turn it is to read, or the unlucky one who is 
called on to answer a question. Anyone looking through the 
window will think that the class is orderly, well under control, and 
that the lesson is going nicely. 

As a matter of fact, the lesson is not going on at all. Nobody is 
getting anywhere; and of the class of thirty or more only three or four 
have done any ‘reading aloud’ — and pretty poor reading it was 
too — and perhaps three or four others have been jumped on to 
answer a question which (in most cases) the teacher finally answered 
for them. For the rest — most of the class — nothing much has 
happened. They have been looking at their books —or pretending 
to do so. They have heard some examples of halting, incorrect 
reading, without correct phrasing. Such explanations as the 
teacher has given have gone in one ear and out the other. The 
pupil who is reading aloud is probably reading mechanically and 
without full comprehension, the pupil next to him is not listening 
but is making a hurried guess at where he will have to begin and is 
having a quick look through it. The remainder of the class? — 
who can tell what is going on in their minds? 

"This account of the average reading lesson in the lower and 
middle classes may be exaggerated here and there, but every 
honest teacher knows that, in general outline, it is true. That is why 
many teachers like to go through the Reader more than once in the 
year. 

It explains how it is that it is not unusual to find classes where 
the pupils know the Reader almost by heart, but cannot read or 
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comprehend a passage of the same grade that they have never seen 
before. 

It explains why the teacher who receives the class in the follow- 
ing year complains that he cannot get on as fast as he would like 
because ‘their groundwork is weak’. 

A teacher who succumbs to the temptation of substituting the 
‘reading lesson’ — and especially the ‘reading-aloud lesson’ — for 
oral work is forgetting that reading is a step forward in English, 
not the beginning. He has forgotten that a language — any lan- 
guage — is first and foremost a spoken thing; and that in the early 
stages you can read (and comprehend) only what you are able to 
speak. Everything the pupil in the lower grades is expected to 
read, he must first have mastered and understood in listening and 
speech; in this way a strong link is created between the word or 
phrase spoken and the object or action or idea that it describes. 

Let us agree that reading, as an art or skill, is not the way to 
learn how to understand and how to use new vocabulary and new 
patterns, but is, for the most part, only the recognition in printed 
symbols, of what we can already speak. 

Having said this, we can freely admit that ‘reading aloud’ has its 
importance and is, in fact, a necessary part of learning English for 
at least the first four years of the course. It is necessary in the first 
place to ensure that the pupil correctly associates the spoken word 
with the printed symbols. It is necessary in the second place as an 
aid and reinforcement to correct pronunciation, stress and intona- 
tion in the speaking of English. Oral practice is the first step: 
‘reading aloud’, which in this sense is another form of oral practice, 
is the second step. 

In ‘reading aloud’ the teacher should always bear in mind three 
points. One is that he should give a model reading of the whole or 
part (depending on the length of the piece and the stage reached 
by the pupil) of any new material that is being read. The second is 
that the pupils should have an opportunity of reading the passage 
to themselves before they are called upon to read aloud. The 
third is—and this applies to ‘silent reading’ too—that the 
teacher should explain the meaning and give the pronunciation of 
new words and phrases that will be met in the passage to be read. 
He should do this until the pupils have been accustomed to using 
a dictionary. 
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For your consideration 

You have a class of thirty-five children. You call upon one of them 
to read.aloud. He does so, with some hesitation, some mistakes 
and some repetitions. 

(i) Are all the other thirty-four pupils listening? How ean you tell? 
(ii) If they are listening, of what service is the reading aloud to 
them? 

(iii) Of what service is it to the boy who is reading aloud? 

(iv) Is such a lesson a lesson for the whole class? Or is it a series of 
individual lessons for a few pupils? Which do you intend it to be? 


Aim. Once we have learnt the art of reading, we use our skill to 
read books, magazines and newspapers, that will give us informa- 
tion or pleasure. It is, in short, a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. At the same time, the more we read, the more we increase 
our ability to read. You can read English more easily now and with 
wider understanding than you could three or four years ago. If 
you continue to read English books, magazines and newspapers, 
you will be better still at reading English in three or four years' 
time. What exactly are the marks of this improvement? If we can 
distinguish them, it should help us to determine the aims to set 
ourselves when we are trying to improve our pupils’ reading. 
The improvement comes to us in five Ways: 


(i) Year by year, we get to know more words and phrases by sight: 
we are constantly adding to the words that we can recognize at 
once, without spelling them, without examining them in great 
detail: 

You can read these at instant recognition: 


activities curvature at the bottom 
creation experience many years ago 
psychology situation must have done 


So we must help our Pupils to increase the number of words and 
phrases they can recognize instantly, at sight. 
(ii) Year by year, we get more clever at grasping the meaning of 
new words without looking them up in a dictionary. We do this in 
three ways: 
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— from the context: 
If an oily rag is immersed in water, it will not get wet. 
It was only a fantasy of her imagination. 

— from pictures and diagrams in the book we are reading: 


H = the hub of the wheel 


— from hearing or reading explanations: 
The fuselage of an aeroplane is the body minus the wings. 
(ii) Year by year, words we already know take on new and wider 
meanings as our experience and our reading broadens: 


branch of a tree 
a branch road 
a branch railway line 
main office and branch office 
the road branches off to the right 


(iv) Year by year, we get more alert in our reading. Our alertness 
can take several forms. One sign is that after reading a paragraph 
we automatically test ourselves to make sure that we understand it. 
Another sign is that we recognize from the word-order the point 
that the writer wishes to emphasize: for example, the difference in 
meaning between: 


Only John saw him. 
John only saw him. 
John saw only him. 


A further sign is that we appreciate more fully the uses of 
punctuation: for example, the difference in meaning between: 


The man, who lives next to me, is a teacher 
The man who lives next to me is a teacher. 
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(v) Year by year, we get more clever at reading a whole paragraph 
or even a whole page, grasping the whole meaning of what the 
writer is telling us. We do not have to go back and re-read. The 
sentences add up in our minds as we read them . . . just as you have 
understood this paragraph without re-reading it. 


Looking at these ‘marks of improvement’, we can see that our 
aim throughout the course — from the time we begin to teach our 
pupils to read to the top class of the secondary school — is 


to increase the number of ‘instant recognition’ words; 

to increase the pupil's vocabulary by making clear the meaning 
and use of new words and phrases and by expanding the meanings 
of *old' words and phrases; 

to encourage careful and thoughtful reading; 

to increase the amount of reading matter that a pupil can grasp at 
once. 


The aim of the Reading lesson changes as the pupil moves up the 
school, and this is reflected in the content of the different class 
books he uses; but the aim in training the pupil to read, that is, 
training him to interpret quickly the printed symbol, remains the 
same throughout the school course, 


For your consideration 

I. Write down four or five words or phrases which you have 
learned in the past year (perhaps something to do with aeroplanes 
or science, or anything else you are interested in) and try to 
remember how they came to your notice and how you discovered 
their meaning. 


2. Careful reading. Explain this: 
Moses was the son of Pharaoh's daughter and therefore he was the 
daughter of Pharaoh's son. 


3. How many different meanings do you know of each of these 
words: 

bow: lip: major: reel. 
Recognition. When a good reader is at work, he does not look at 
letters, nor even at words, one by one, however quickly; he takes in 
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the meaning of two, three, or four words at a time, in a single 
moment. Watch carefully the eyes of a person who is reading, and 
it will be seen that they do not travel smoothly along the lines of 
print, but they move by jumps separated by very short stops. The 
eyes of a very good reader move quickly, taking long jumps and 
making very short halts; the eyes of a poor reader move more 
slowly, taking only short jumps and stopping longer at each halt. 
Sometimes, when a slow reader meets a difficulty, his eyes 
jump backwards to see again what has already been looked at 
once. 

The teacher's task is therefore clear: it is to train his pupils to 
take in several words at a glance (one ‘eye-jump’) and to remove 
the necessity for going backwards to read something a second 
time. 

This shows at once that letter-by-letter, or syllable-by-syllable, 
or word-by-word reading, with the finger pointing to the word, 
carefully fixing each one in turn, is wrong. It is wrong because 
such a method ties the pupil’s eye down to a very short jump, and 
the aim is to train for the long jump. Moreover, a very short jump 
is too short to provide any meaning or sense; and it will be found 
that having struggled with three or four words separately, the 
pupil has to look at them again, all together and in one group, in 
order to get the meaning of the whole phrase. 

When a young learner first meets the word beginning, his eye 
moves first by single letter jumps 

peg ft A t hg 
and then returns to take a look at the word as a whole. He has 
already met the word begin so his second set of eye-jumps is 
probably 
begin n i n g 
and then begin ning 
Similarly, improvement in the instant recognition of a phrase 


progresses from 
it is on the floor 


to itis on the floor 
Which is probably a picture of your own, very rapid, recognition of 


that sentence. 
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Considering once again our own adult position in this matter of 
instant recognition of whole groups of symbols rather than letter- 
by-letter recognition, it is interesting to note that we adults pay 
far more attention to some letters than to others. Consonants are 
more important in rapid recognition than vowels. You can read 
these words: 
f..tb.ll  cd.ss  r..m | d.ff.r.nt 

and even a whole sentence: 

+ g..d f..tb.ll.r k..ps h.s .y. .n th. b.ll 
Indeed, when the vowels change, and the consonants remain the 
same the context of the sentence tells us which vowel is missing: 
W. c.n t.l th. t.m. fr.m . cl.ck 
Wiest Batitstall licom iibe ok 
TES CENTRE 

It is obvious that the instant recognition of whole words (almost 
disregarding the individual letters) is the mark of our own adult 
reading ability; and is therefore a major aim in the training of our 
pupils. 

This is the reason that the Look and Say method of teaching 
reading has superseded the old Alphabetic and Phonic methods as 
the primary and basic method. By the Alphabetic method the pupil 
first learnt the alphabet and then the letters were spelt out to form 
the word: c-a-t, cat; m-a-n, man. By the Phonic method the pupil 
was first taught to recognize groups of letters by the sounds: the 
cat and the rat sat on the mat. You will agree, I think, that 
both these methods are laborious and lacking in interest for the 
learner. 

By the Look and Say method the pupil goes direct from the 
preliminary stage of speech to recognizing words, phrases and 
short sentences, the meaning and pronunciation of which he 
knows. In this way time is saved and the pupil has pleasure in his 
reading because it gives him a sense of mastery, and because what 
he reads has meaning. Only after he has been accustomed to 
‘instant recognition’ is he led to analysis of the words so that he 
recognizes that they are composed of certain letters or combina- 
tions of letters and that these letters and combinations often 
indicate certain sounds. (We say ‘often’ because, as you saw in 
Chapter Five, English needs forty-four symbols to represent all 
its sounds and there are only twenty-six letters in the alphabet.) 
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Reading books that are based on the Look and Say, then Analysis 
method will provide the following features: 
(1) they are closely linked with oral work; 
(2) there are many pictures, including action pictures, associated 
with the Look and Say reading; 
(3) they give plenty of training in the rapid recognition of units — 
letters, combinations of letters, words and phrases. Particular 
care is given to letters and combinations that may be confused 
(bd; g q; r v; hh; mn; sh th ch; st sl; br dr) and to words like 
on no; was saw; now how; shop ship; their there. 
(4) these units are introduced in their order of frequency and 
usefulness; 
(5) there is plenty of practice in word-recall and in the memorizing 
of sentence patterns. 
Here are a few examples: 


(1) ‘Reading the pictures’ will precede reading words (See Chapter 
Five, page 42); 

(2) Numbered drawings are matched with numbered phrases, e.g. 
four numbered drawings to match the phrases 


a boy in front of a car a boy behind a car 

a car in front of a boy a car behind a boy 

a boy in front of a tree a boy behind a tree 
etc. 


The pupils say which picture illustrates which phrase. 
(3) and (4) (a) (i) ‘Read the b words. Do not read the d words: 
bag ball big dog book bed dig door 
Now read the d words. Do not read the b words.’ 
(ii) Read the op words. Do not read the other words. 
top cup open drop door pin pot hop 
(b) Word drill 
(i) ace ame ate ake ose 
face name place same gate 
late nose take those snake 
(ii) dear near hear 
quick question quiet quite 
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(c) Division of words into syllables 
palper win|dow bas[ket tak/ing 


(d) Similar pronunciation, different spelling 
bread red nurse worse eight straight 


(e) Associated words 
head leg arm eye ear 


today tomorrow yesterday 
myself yourself himself herself 


(5) ‘Read 
corn water bread chalk paper 
Please give me some corn. This is corn. 
Please give me some water. This is water. 
Please give me some bread. This is bread. 
Please give me some chalk. This is chalk. 
Please give me some paper. This is paper.’ 


In the early stages of Reading, the Reading Book should be 
supplemented by the use of flash-cards and the blackboard. 
Workbooks, too, are a valuable aid, and there are other devices 
that assist in quick and thorough learning. 


Flash-cards. These should be big enough for all the class to see 
easily. They can be held in the teacher’s (or pupil’s) hand or, for 
Some occasions, they can be fitted into a slot at the end of a stick. 
Some of them, perhaps, can be prepared by a senior class. In any 
case, preparation by the teacher is not difficult, and they are 
essential. They are, of course, graded and they contain the words 
and phrases which the pupils can already speak confidently and 
which presently they will be reading in their reading books. 

The cards are held up one by one, in quick succession, and the 
whole class, or teams, or groups, or individuals say what they see. 
Not more than three seconds should be allowed for recognition of 
such cards as: 
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[sone | boy and other common 
objects 


is not [ne is | sit etc. 


and (when position phrases have been thoroughly drilled orally) 
flash-cards for: 


Very interesting exercises and games can be played with such 
flashcards . . . for example: 
(a) The teacher gives a pupil from one team a small object — a 
stone or a piece of chalk. 
He then gives the spoken order: 
Patiti” 


and then exposes, for three seconds only, one of the phrase-cards. 

And the pupil has to obey. If he fails, his team loses a mark. 

(b) Or questions can be asked, the object having been placed: 
Teit ea Dik 


under the table 


and flash the card 
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The team member has to reply. 

(c) The same games can be played as races . . . one member from 
each team, to see who first responds correctly to win a mark for 
his team. 

Flash-cards can also be used, at a later stage, for word-building 


st c 1 sl 
t g wr cr 
sh fl s sh 


The initial letters are put on the blackboard and the flash-card is 
moved from one to the other, to form different words for recogni- 
tion. 

Simple orders (already known to the pupils through the speaking 
lessons) are printed on the cards and are flashed before the class, 
for three seconds only. The pupils have to read the order and obey 
it in silence: 


Open your books. Raise your right hand. 
Touch the desk. Point to the window. 


This work is very valuable because it gives training in the quick 
reading and understanding of a whole group of words, with no 
time for silent translation. 

Flash-card drills such as these can always be played as com- 
petitions between teams, one member from each team alternately; 
or as races, two members (one from each team) to see who can first 
give the correct response. 


The blackboard. Although writing on the blackboard is a slow 
process compared with flash-cards and the reading book, it is 
useful as a change from them. It is, perhaps, most usefully 
employed in writing instructions, which are rather long for a 
flash-card, such as: 


Juma, pick up your book with your left hand. 
Mary, come and draw a ball on the blackboard. 
All the class, put your hands on the top of your head. 
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As with orders given by flash-cards, the pupils obey silently. The 
instructions are written on the reverse side of the blackboard and 
then displayed to the class for the customary three seconds. 
Occasionally, the teacher can make up sentences (with vocabulary 
and patterns known) which are not in the Reading Book and write 
them on the blackboard. 


Workbooks. We have already seen (Chapter Five, page 44) the 
value of these as an aid to speech. Workbooks designed to assist 
reading contain printed matter giving instructions regarding the 
pictures or questions on the pictures. Here is an example: 


Colour the picture. Put a box C round the word 
that belongs to the picture. 


standing 


sitting 3 
walking reading 
running train 
reading bus 


The Workbook often exercises writing as well as reading. The 
pupils must read the instructions or questions for themselves. The 
teacher says nothing: otherwise the value of the exercise is lost. 
Workbooks keep the pupils actively and purposefully employed: 
at the same time, since they are pre-planned, they give the teacher 
some relief. 
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In the third and subsequent years the Reading Book should be 
supplemented by other readers which are straightforward stories 
and do not generally include exercises. Most English courses 
provide these graded supplementary readers to be used when the 
Reading Book has been finished. They correspond in vocabulary 
and constructions with the Reading Book. They are interesting 
and they afford further practice in silent reading. It is better to 
buy, say, five copies each of six different titles than thirty copies of 
the same title. In this way the quicker reader may read two or three 
supplementary Readers while the slower reader has a wider choice 
if he manages to read only one. 

"There are other aids to the teaching of reading, particularly in 
the earliest stages. One is to prepare cards for the various objects 
in the classroom: 


This is a cupboard etc. 


which can be pinned to the objects or hung on them. Such devices, 
simple in themselves, all help in recognition. Similarly, suitable 
pictures from newspapers and magazines, with sentences referring 
to them, can be hung in the classroom, Both cards and pictures 
should be taken down when they have served their purpose. 


Intensive and extensive reading 
Reading can be intensive or extensive, 

In intensive reading a Passage is studied with the purpose of 
concentrating on certain points. These points may include: 


— quick recognition of letter combinations or words; 
(Who can find an -ost -ish word? 
How many words beginning with some- are there?) 

— to confirm pronunciation; 

— words or phrases similar or Opposite in meaning to words and 
phrases in the Passage; 

— Constructions — phrase and sentence patterns, tenses; 

— points of grammar — picking out Subject and Predicate, 
Parts of Speech, etc.; 

— punctuation; 
(Why is there a full-stop, comma, etc., after... ?) 
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— a detailed knowledge of the passage to ensure careful reading; 
— the use of dictionaries. 


In his lesson the teacher may wish to concentrate on only one of 
these points or he may wish to deal with two or three. 

Reading in the first two years will be largely intensive, but, as 
you will see from the list above, intensive reading continues 
throughout the primary and secondary course. Indeed it is 
necessary beyond the secondary stage, when poetry is studied and 
style is discussed. 

In the sixth year and afterwards, when there will be little oral 
preparation beforehand in the reading lesson, intensive reading is 
used to transfer to the learner’s oral vocabulary as much as possible 
of the material presented in print. In this case it is after the silent 
reading that the teacher discusses and practises orally the new 
words and constructions met with in the passage read. 

In extensive reading the emphasis is much less on the points 
mentioned above; it is upon general comprehension and under- 
standing. The aim is training in 'reading for information’. This 
being so, the passages set for reading usually require little oral 
preparation by the teacher as they do not include new vocabulary 
or new constructions. The pupil is thus able to concentrate on 
their content. 

Extensive reading may be begun when the pupils can read with 
fair fluency short paragraphs — perhaps towards the end of the 
third year or at the beginning of the fourth. Early exercises will 
include (a) practice in holding the thread of a narrative, (b) practice 
in following printed instructions. 

For (a) the pupils are required to read a short story or descrip- 
tion within a given time, and then to answer questions on "What 
happened?', ‘Why did he do this?', ‘What is it made of”. 

For (b) their Reading Book contains such exercises as 
(i) ‘Draw a square; put three dots in the top right-hand corner, a 
circle in the middle and four crosses in the bottom left-hand 
corner.’ 

(ii) Read 
Today is Friday. Yesterday I went to Nairobi. 
Two days ago my father came home. 
Three days ago our holidays began, 
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Four days ago my father was at Mombasa. 

A week ago we planted our maize. 

Questions 

On what day of the week did I go to Nairobi? 

On what day of the week did we plant our maize? 

On what day of the week was my father at Mombasa? 
On what day of the week did our holidays begin? 

On what day of the week did my father come home? 


Some teachers find it useful to treat spoken dialogue in a story 
as intensive material, and longer, purely descriptive passages as 
material for extensive general reading. Other teachers will prefer 
to concentrate intensively on the descriptive and explanatory 
passages because in them the structures and patterns are some- 
times longer and more involved. There can be no set rules about 
this: each teacher must deal with different parts of the material in 
a way that will keep his class interested and give them most 
benefit. 


Plan for intensive reading 

When the intention of the lesson is intensive reading, some such 
plan as the following may be successful. The points to be made in 
this particular lesson are (1) careful reading, (2) the use of all 
some none every somebody something sometimes, etc., nothing 
nobody no one, etc., which was previously done orally. 

(i) Tell the class what the passage is about: 


“Today we are going to read about the next adventure of Kofi. 
He gets into trouble with a rhinoceros.’ 
or 

“The passage we are going to read today is about insects’ — and 
then ask some questions about local insects, to arouse interest and 
bring the reading close to reality. 
(ii) With books open, the teacher reads the passage to the class, in 
groups of sentences, paying the most careful attention to phrasing 
and to emphasis. 

At the end of each group, or short paragraph, he may ask a 
question or two but making sure that the answer he requires is 
contained verbatim (or nearly so) in the text. This preliminary 
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reading by the teacher will clear away nearly all those difficulties 
which would arise if the teacher's reading was not given. 
(iii) Examples, taken from the passage, of the use of all some, etc., 
are written on the blackboard. The teacher asks individual pupils 
to compare similar sentences. If they need help, he asks them to 
complete sentences, such as: . . . my friends live in this village. . . . 
we play football in the morning, . . . we play in the afternoon. . . . 
pupil in this class has a Reading Book. He had... in his pocket; 
and so leads the pupils to compose their own sentences. 

When this part is finished, the blackboard is cleaned. 
(iv) Silent reading by the pupils: it must be uninterrupted save by 
the individual (very quiet) request for personal assistance. 
(v) Perhaps reading aloud by one or two of the best pupils. 
(vi) Check up. Books are open. Various types of exercise are 
possible: 
(a) Teacher makes a statement relating to the reading and asks: 

‘True, or False? (Careful reading.) 

(b) Pupils formulate questions to be answered by classmates. 
(Obviously a keen competition is possible here. If the opposing 
side cannot answer, can the questioner? If he cannot, he loses 2 
marks for his side.) (Careful reading.) 
(c) Teacher: ‘Find a sentence with all somewhere, etc., in it. 
Read it. What is the opposite of all somewhere, etc.? Make a 
sentence using the opposite.’ (This can be done as a team com- 
petition; 1 mark for the team that gives the first correct reply.) 
(Careful reading and composition.) 
(d) With books closed, ten ‘one-word answer’ questions on the 
passage. (Careful reading.) 


Plan for extensive reading 
It is assumed that the vocabulary and constructions in the passage 
to be read are familiar to the pupils. 

The first essential is that the teacher, after his own reading, 
should set a specific purpose for the silent reading by the pupils; 
something on the following lines, perhaps: 


‘This passage gives four reasons to show that transport by land is 
more important than transport by air. Read to find out those 
reasons. I shall question you about these afterwards.’ 
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Or ‘In the last chapter, we read how Kofi arrived in Lagos. In this 
section we are told how he spent his first day in that city. Read 
carefully to find out what he did and what happened to him. 
There will be questions afterwards." 


Then the pupils are left to read the passage silently, without 
interruption. 

It is essential that a time limit should be set for silent reading 
and the pupils should know what the limit is. 

While the pupils are reading, it will be helpful if the teacher 
writes upon the blackboard (in view of the pupils) half a dozen or 
more questions, or ‘true/false’ statements, or other ‘short answer’ 
types of questions, to ensure that the class is reading with purpose 
and in order to get the information that the passage contains. 

When the silent reading time is over, the class is asked to 
consider (again in silence) their answers to the questions on the 
blackboard. Answers are not required, but if any pupil is in any 
difficulty with a question, he will say so and will be assisted by 
suggestions from the class. 

Finally, the best check-up is a ‘one-word answer’ test, written, 
of, say, ten questions, to be answered with books open, such as: 
I. On what date did Kofi reach Lagos? 

2. On what date did he leave? 
3. Where was he at half-past ten on the Tuesday morning? 


The answers need not be ‘marked’ by the teacher. He reads out the 
correct ‘one-word’ answers and each pupil marks his own work. 
This will not lead to cheating, provided that no punishment and 
no exposure follows failure. The author’s own practice is to ask: 


‘Anyone with ten correct? Hands up those with nine. Those with 
eight. Those with seven. Those with less than seven. Let's hope 
you do better next time.’ 


This could be followed by a ‘quiz’ competition. All books are 
open. Two teams A and B of five pupils each confront one another, 
with the class as audience. 


Pupil A r asks a question for anyone in team B to answer. 
If team B answers correctly, no marks to anybody. 
If team B fails, the question is put to the class. 
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If the class can answer, team A get a mark. 
If the class cannot answer, and A's own answer is unsatisfactory, 
team A loses two marks. 


Other possible exercises after a lesson on extensive reading are: 
(a) Writing a summary in, say, four lines. 

(b) Drawing sketches to illustrate the reading. 

(c) Relating orally or in writing a similar personal episode from the 
pupil's own experience. 

(d) If there is much dialogue, dramatizing it (pupils can be set to 
learn their parts by heart out of school time). 

(e) Where suitable, expanding the passage with further examples 
(of scenery, incidents, persons, etc.) from the pupil's own experi- 
ence . . . ‘I know a poor old man like that...’ 


Note. When the passage contains new vocabulary or idioms, the 
teacher should explain the meaning with a few examples of usage 
or the pupils should consult their dictionaries, asking the teacher 
only if they do not understand the dictionary explanation. 'The 
teacher will use either method at his discretion. He will make an 
early opportunity of practising the new vocabulary or idioms. 

Obviously, learning to read is a very complex process involving 
considerable oral abilities, rapid recognition, grasp of ideas and 
training in ‘thinking about it’. 

Finally, there is no doubt that a class library, and a school 
library, of well-illustrated and attractive books will be of immense 
help. Not all of these need be bought; parents, friends of the school, 
pupils themselves may be able to give books if encouraged to do so. 
The Supplementary Readers will form the nucleus of the class 
library. 


For your consideration 

1. Mention any other aids to reading that you know or can 
Suggest. 

2. Procure some good Workbooks for various stages of learning 
and criticize their contents (both good and bad points). 

3. Summarize your own conclusions about the difference between 
intensive and extensive reading. 

4. Take a suitable passage of about a page from a school Reader 
with which you are acquainted and make up ten questions, 
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assuming that your object is to emphasize ‘Subject’ and ‘Predicate’, 
5. Take a suitable passage from a School Reader or a Supple- 
mentary Reader and make up a ten-question ‘One-word answer’ 
test upon it. 

6. Take a similar passage (at a different grade) and make up ten 
questions of the “True/False’ kind upon it. 
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Why? 
Why do we write? Why do we have to learn how to write? 'The 
short answer is that we learn to write so that (1) we can com- 
municate with someone that we cannot Speak to, (2) we can record 
things that we want to remember ourselves or things that we think 
other people would like to know or hear about. The most obvious 
form of (1) is letter-writing, which may be personal — to relatives 
and friends — or on business, as when we want to order something 
from a store or to apply for a job. Under (2) there is a tremendous 
variety of things from keeping a diary, making notes on sub- 
jects we are studying, to the books written by scientists, historians, 
geographers and others for our information and those written by 
Novelists and poets to give us pleasure, 

As far as school is concerned we may say that we teach our pupils 
how to write so that they can: 


(i) communicate with others by means of letters; 

(ii) make a record of what they are learning in geography, science, 
etc; 

(iii) show what they have learnt by writing answers to questions: 
in other words, it is a means of testing their knowledge. 


This ability applies to all subjects and not to English in particular, 
In the learning of English, writing has its own particular im- 
Portance, and that is, as a means of reinforcing what has been 
learnt through oral and reading methods. It is a teaching tool, a 
form of exercise in learning the language. Writing is a much 
slower process than either speaking or reading. The child's mind 
tan move at its own pace; he has plenty of time to think over what 
he is going to say. As he writes he thinks about the sentence both 
55 a whole and in its separate parts. For these reasons, the writing 
&ercise has a powerful effect on the child's mind and provides a 
Very good way of fixing vocabulary, spelling and patterns of all 
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kinds. Notice that writing is not a means of teaching these things; ' 
it can only fix them after they have been learnt. For this reason it is 
essential that once the pupils have made sufficient progress in their 
oral and reading work they should begin writing. Where they have 
learnt to write in roman script in their own language this can be 
towards the end of the first year or at the beginning of the second, 
1f, however, they have to learn how to write in roman script, they 
should not begin this until the middle of the second year. If the 
pupils are going to learn English for only two or three years, it is 
doubtful whether it is worth while to give any time to writing. 
But where the course is one of four years or more, writing is, as 
we have said, essential, and it will continue throughout both the 
primary and the secondary school. 

A word of warning is necessary. Many teachers give too much 

time to writing. A writing lesson is restful: the effort which the 
teacher has to put into it is much less than that required for a 
lesson in speech or even in reading; the pupil, too, works at a 
much slower pace. But in the first three years of the course it 
cannot be compared with oral work as a means of making solid 
progress. So, during this time, do not allow it to take up time 
Which should be given to more useful kinds of English work. 
After the first three years, writing assumes a greater importance, 
and if English becomes the ‘medium of instruction’ in all subjects, 
a great deal of the work will be written. Because all subjects are 
then taught in English, the aim of the English lesson becomes not 
only to increase the pupil's knowledge of the language but also his 
ability to use it as an efficient means of recording what he is 
learning. That is why the English lesson in the upper classes of the 
primary school and in the secondary school must include learning 
how to make notes and to summarize and how to express in the 
best way the pupil's thoughts, which is what we call Composition 
and Essay writing. Two skills are involved: command of the 
English language and the ability to express oneself clearly and 
concisely in that language. 
: In many areas, the art of writing, or penmanship, is first taught 
in connexion with the mother language. For teachers in areas 
Where this is not the case or where the roman script is not used for 
the mother language, some notes on teaching that script are given 
in the Appendix to this chapter. 
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Let us now consider the stages in learning the writing of English 
and the types of exercises suitable. Where there is a course of 
Reading Books extending over four, five or six years, the majority 
of the exercises should be based on these books. We give the items 
in the order in which they will be introduced into the course, 
although some will continue concurrently with others. 


Transcription 

Exercises in transcription, or copying, can be given as soon as the 
pupil can write with some ease the letters and combinations of 
letters necessary for the words and phrases he can speak and read. 
The purpose of this exercise is to allow the pupil's mind to play 
round what has been taught in listening and speaking, and so fix it 
firmly. Writing does this because the movements of the muscles 
of the hands are now called in to help the ear, the eye and the 
muscles and nerves of the throat and tongue. The ‘look’ and ‘feel’ 
of the word are used to help the memory. That applies equally 
well to the phrase-pattern and the sentence-pattern, for the child 
should not be asked to write in the first three years anything that he 
does not really know thoroughly through speech and reading. 
From the straightforward copying-out of pattern phrases or 
sentences, the pupil can progress to a point where the element of 
choice enters. The best form of exercise for this is the Substitution 
Table where, say, twenty-four alternatives are possible and the 
pupil is asked to write, perhaps, six phrases or sentences using the 
Table. 


Dictation and spelling 

Dictation is much more difficult than transcription and it should 
never be given solely as a test in the early stages. Once again, 
it is a means of fixing what is already known, not a puzzle in which 
the teacher tries to defeat the pupil. A beginner should never be 
allowed to see, or to write, or to have time to think about a mistake. 
Dictation which results in mistakes is very dangerous: it does no 
good at all; it does a great deal of harm. Indeed, a safe tule to 
follow throughout the course is never to give a dictation exercise 
in which there are words which the pupil has not seen before. 
After the first two years, a dictation exercise is useful for testing 
and for refreshing the pupil’s memory as well as for reinforcing 
what he has learnt by oral and reading work. 
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Dictation, when given within the limits just described, is then a 
valuable exercise because 


(i) it uses the hand as well as the eye for practising the shapes of 
words; and this is far better than oral spelling by the names of 
letters (ell, ee, tee, tee, ee, are, ess); 
(ii) it fixes in the pupil's mind the divisions of each sentence 
pattern because the good teacher, when he dictates, will dictate 
division by division: 

My son Kazi/did not go away /until yesterday. 


These divisions are brought to the pupil's notice by sound, by 
appearance and by muscular memory; 

(iii) dictation uses the mind's ‘eye’ — the Inner Eye, with which 
we 'photograph' the spelling of a word. Spelling is largely a matter 
of visual memory which writing helps as we have indicated in 
(i) above; 

(iv) although in English the spelling does not always correspond 
with the sound, there are many groups of sounds which have a 
corresponding spelling. In the ‘fixing’ of these, dictation trains 
the ear to listen carefully to the spoken sounds, e.g. in teaching the 
spelling of the sound -ick: sick, pick, thick, quick. 


In the early stages of spelling, the pupil should be given a good 
deal of help, part of the word being set out for him in the following 
ways: 


(i) put in the letter s or  — dek, pan, coss, fie, fih; 
(ii) put in the missing letter — g-ad, la-y, noi-e, to-n; 
(iii) put in - -th or - -sh — bo- -, bru- -, mou- -, wa- -. 


At a later stage the pupil can be asked: 
(i) put the letter d in place of a letter and make a new word: work, 
mark, grew, going; 


(ii) Write all these words: 
bang song hum 
hang long drum 
S--- str--- th--b 
n iay WIPE ip 
r--- l---er p--p 
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Composition 

Composition literally means 'putting together' and so English 
Composition is concerned with the two skills we mentioned on 
page 71: putting together words and phrases to make good 
English and putting together your thoughts so that when they are 
written they can be easily understood by the reader. It is obviously 
an important subject and a difficult one. The learner needs help in 
both aspects. Perhaps the most important thing for the teacher to 
remember is that the learner can write only what he can say: before 
he writes anything he says it to himself with the Inner Voice and 
in doing so he has to decide whether it is sensible and in good 
English. 

Here are two ways in which the teacher can help the pupil: 


(i) the majority of the exercises for the first three years should, as 
we have already said, be based on the Reading Book; 

(ii) give the pupil the information he requires for the exercises 
or make it as easy as possible for him to find it. 


These two things often go together. 

In practice the following types of exercises have been found 
most useful for the composition lesson in the first three or four 
years. They are put roughly in the order in which they come, 
though some will continue throughout the course. 


1. Substitution Table 

The pupils write sentences on a given pattern, the words being 
chosen by them. The first step is to ask for an alteration in only one 
division of the pattern: 

(a) How many . . . are there on the table? 

(b) How many pieces of paper are there... ? 
The pupils may then write a sentence of their own: How many 
boys are there in this room? 

and answer the question. 


2. Answers to questions on the Reader 
As a first step the sentences of the answers can be given with a 
blank for the key word or phrase which the pupils fill in. 
The second step is to give half the sentence and the pupils 
complete it. 
Finally, the pupils write the complete sentence themselves. 
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Such exercises will, of course, continue throughout the course, 
In the later stages they develop into exercises on comprehension — 
and on deduction in which the pupils are required to deduce or 
"reason out' certain facts or information which are implicit in the 
passage though not explicitly stated. We shall say more about this 
later. 


3. Pictures 

Pictures in the Reading Book, pictures brought to school by the 
pupils or the teacher, pictures or diagrams drawn on the black- 
board are very useful and helpful. In the earliest stages of writing, 
the pupils are guided by the teacher's questions, such as 


What is the boy doing? What is the girl doing? 
How many cows are there? Where are they? 


"Then the pupils are asked to write two or three questions of their 
own composition and to answer them. What they are asked to 
write about, pictures or diagrams, will increase in difficulty and in 
length, as the course proceeds. Some further examples are given in 
the section below on Description. 


4. A wall newspaper 

A sheet of brown paper on the classroom wall, renewed every 
fortnight. 

Each pupil writes out a short item of news on a piece of paper. 
He signs it and then it is pasted on the wall sheet, e.g. 

"Today I saw...’ 

results of games played in the playground; 

notices of games to be played this week; 

events in the town (copied from public notices); 

class notices; 

School notices (copied from the school notice board); 

interesting pictures cut out from papers or magazines, with titles; 
original drawings, with titles and signature. 

‘Please can we have a lesson about...’ 

And so on. 


5. Narrative 


The teacher tells a simple story or a story is read from the Reader. 
When the story is known, the leading questions are put on the 
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blackboard and each one is answered orally. The teacher frames 
his questions so that the answers to them give all the main points 
of the story. When the whole story has been completed in this 
way, without any writing except by the teacher, the questions may 
be left on the blackboard for the pupils to see, and in writing out 
their own answers, they find themselves writing out the story. 

A development of this exercise is that, when the story has been 
told and the questions answered orally, the teacher writes the 
answers on the blackboard but puts them in the wrong order. 
The pupils have to re-write them in the proper order. This is a 
useful preliminary exercise to later exercises on ‘putting things in 
their right order', in a composition. 


6. Simple letter-writing 

As one of the principal reasons for learning to write is to enable us 
to communicate with people we cannot speak to, simple letter- 
writing should be begun in the second or third year. In the first 
place it can take the form of ‘notes’ sent by one pupil to another. 
The ‘notes’ can deal with such everyday matters as ‘Will you please 
lend me your pencil?” ‘Are you going to play football this evening?” 
‘Will you come to the cinema with me on Saturday?” The recipient 
of the note answers with a ‘note’ too. (The notes need show only 
the date on which they were written and the name of the person 
to whom they are addressed.) This form of letter or note-writing 
must inevitably be a little artificial but it can be made more realistic 
by relating it as much as possible to real-life situations. 

A similar competition-exercise is for pupil A to make a simple 
drawing himself and then to write out instructions for that draw- 
ing. His own drawing is not shown to his correspondent, Pupil B. 
‘Draw a house with one door and three windows. There is a tree 
behind the house and two large stones in front of the door.’ Pupil 
B who has made his own drawing and instructions passes his to A. 
They both do their drawings and show them to each other. 

The next stage is the more formal method of writing letters in 
which the address of the writer, the English forms of salutation and 
ending are introduced and the method of writing envelopes is 
shown. The letters should be personal. Most children have relatives 
who live in another place or their fathers or older brothers go 
away to work for a while or for some business reason. The letters 
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can be addressed to them and should deal with various events of 
school and home life. The main point is that they should be as 
realistic as possible, dealing with things that the pupils know and 
care about and not with such topics as ‘What I learnt in Nature 
Study last week’ or ‘What I shall do next holiday’. 


7. Simple description 

In the early stages of description no emphasis need be put on the 
proper arrangement of the description, which is important later. 
The aim is to give the pupil an opportunity to practise his ability 
to describe within the limits of his ability in English. 

The first step can take the form of a competition. Each pupil 
writes a simple description of some well-known object: they 
exchange their descriptions and they have to identify the object. 
(The teacher is the umpire who decides whether the description 
is adequate.) This kind of competition-exercise can be developed 
to include descriptions of other members of the class, of buildings, 
of well-known local people, of pictures from the Reading Book, of 
the kinds of work or occupations of various people. 


outside white 
made of thin wood 


letters black. 


As a second step, a most useful exercise is for the teacher to put 
a drawing on the blackboard with most of the information required 
attached to the drawing. For instance, he draws a box and ‘labels’ 
the drawing with ‘lid’ — ‘outside white’ — ‘inside grey’ — ‘made 
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of thin wood’ — ‘key in lock made of iron’ — and gives the measure- 
ments of the box, as in this drawing, taken from the New Oxford 
English Course (East Africa) Book 4. He also puts questions on the 
blackboard — (1) How long is the box? How wide? How deep? 
(2) What is it made of? (3) What colour is the outside of the box? 
and so on. In answering these questions, the pupils write a little 
descriptive composition. 


When the pupils have had two or three exercises of this kind, in 
which they are helped by being given most of the information and 
by being led through the questions to see what are the most 
important points to give in a description, they can be asked to 
describe, without help, objects that are put before them — a hoe, 
a musical instrument, a plant — or things already around them — 
a desk, a chair, the classroom itself. Now the teacher lays more 
emphasis on their including in their descriptions the important 
points: the use to which the things are put, their size and shape, 
their principal parts, the material from which they are made, their 
colour. The next step is to describe things that are well known but 
that are not immediately visible, such as domestic animals, a 
particular shop, insects and birds, implements and tools in 
common use. From time to time the teacher can ask some of the 
pupils to read their descriptions and invite the class to ‘criticize’ 
them, bearing in mind ‘the important points’. 

Along with this description of things, the teacher will be pro- 
gressing from the simple competition and exercise on, for instance, 
the work of local people to a more orderly description of their work 
— its usefulness, the materials and tools they use, the special skill 
required. These topics can be discussed first and the important 
points put in note form on the blackboard. Similarly, he can lead 
his pupils to a more orderly description of events in school, 
village/town life, daily life, so that they begin to realize the 
importance of correct chronological order. 

It will have been observed that we have been mostly concerned 
with the second aspect of composition — the putting-together of 
thoughts. This does not mean that the first aspect — the putting- 
together of words and phrases to make good English — is to be 
neglected. Far from it: whenever the teacher finds that the pupils 
are making major mistakes in their use of English, he will devote 
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time to oral practice to correct them. We assume that he will be 
conscious of this need throughout the course. 


For your consideration 

I. What is the value of (a) transcription (b) dictation? 

2. Compose a simple story or relate one from a book and write 

down the questions you would ask to assist the pupils in their 

composition. 

3. Draw and 'label' a motor car or lorry and write down the 

questions you would ask. 

4. A simple Substitution Table put on the blackboard could be a 

good dictation exercise without the teacher dictating anything. 

How could that be done? 

5. Take a passage from a class Reader (second or third year) and 

compose written exercises on these lines: 

(a) Finding words containing specified letter groups e.g. ea. ai. 

(b) Completing words on page ooo, e.g. s- - -e (4) b- - - -d (19) 

— (the number in the brackets gives the line on the page). 

(c) Finding and listing words that have the same end-sound, e.g. 

bed said; played made; see three. 

(d) Look at the picture on page oo and write and answer three 

questions on it. 

(2) Read page ooo and then answer these questions. (Questions 

requiring a simple ‘one-sentence’ answer.) 

6. Write ten items that you might expect to find on a wall news- 

paper composed by a class half-way through their third year of 

English. 

7. What other kinds of written exercises, not mentioned in this 

chapter, do you consider suitable for the first four years of English? 
In the fifth, sixth and subsequent years, the emphasis on the 

sécond aspect of composition increases. At the same time, of 

course, the pupil's command of English — vocabulary, construc- 

tions, idiom — is increasing through reading and oral work. The 

written work is still a means of. fixing, reinforcing and testing. 
Composition itself leads to essay-writing. At this stage, too, the 

pupils have to be practised in the art of ‘recording what they are 

learning' — in other words, in the art of ‘making notes’ or summar- 

izing. This implies the ability to read intelligently in order to 

obtain information. As we have said previously composition in 
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all its forms and summarizing are not peculiar to the learning of 
the English language but, since it is probable that English is the 
medium of instruction at this stage, they can be usefully considered 
here. 


Composition 

1. Form 

In their grammar lessons the pupils will be learning about the 
different kinds of phrases and clauses (Adjectival, Adverbial and 
Main Clauses and Subordinate Clauses) and written exercises will 
be used to practise and test their knowledge. 

Punctuation is perhaps best taught by observing its use during 
the reading lesson. The pupils will then see that the various signs 
used to denote pauses, questions, etc., and the actual words of the 
speaker are the means by which written or printed ‘speech’ is 
made more easily intelligible to the reader. Written exercises on 
punctuation provide practice and a test. 

'The most important item in Form is the paragraph. A proper 
understanding of the function of paragraphing is the basis of good 
composition in all its forms and is a great help in summarizing. 
Most text books deal very thoroughly with it. 

In the seventh and subsequent years attention will be paid to 
style, and the types of constructions, vocabulary and kinds of 
writing suitable for different purposes — conversation, narrative, 
factual, argument — will be studied. 


2. Letter-writing 

The writing of personal letters will continue and the occasions 
for it will be real ones, if possible. It may be possible, for instance, 
for the pupils to write in class the letters that they intend in fact to 
send to their relations. In some cases the pupils may write actual 
letters for people who cannot write. In both these sets of circum- 
stances, the writing should be as private as the pupil or the illiterate 
desires but the teacher should be allowed to look at the letter and 
to make suggestions. 

A number of schools in Britain are now in correspondence with 
schools in Africa and Asia. The pupils write to each other giving 
information about their country and school and home life. It is 
worth while to see whether this can be arranged for your school. 
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When these real letters are not possible, the situations in which 
the letters are written should be as true to life as possible. ‘Situa- 
tions’ may include: giving school and local news; news of a parti- 
cular event to relations or friends in other districts; invitations to a 
school event (concert, sports, prize-giving); to the teacher during 
holidays, saying what *you' have been doing and asking about his 
holiday; ‘imaginary’ letters to boys and girls in other countries, 

How to write business letters is a necessary part of letter-writing, 
The difference in form between them and personal letters will be 
shown. Here again the ‘situations’ will be as realistic as possible, 
including: replying to advertisements in local newspapers or in 
catalogues for articles for sale; requests for information from rail- 
way and bus stations; applications for jobs; letters to a newspaper 
suggesting improvements in local services (roads, sanitation, 
sports grounds). 

The content, the form and the ‘English’ of the letters are all 
important at this stage. 


3. Description 

The five main types of description are (1) of an object, (2) how a 
thing works, (3) how to do a job, and how to get from one place to 
another, (4) of events, (5) scene. 

For each type the aim is the same — to give a description in clear 
and concise English. For each type, it is useful to have a ‘plan’ 
which the description follows. For instance, the ‘plan’ for (2) 
might be (a) what it is used for, (5) description of principal parts, 
(c) what each part does, (d) the action of each part in operation, 
(e) any care or precautions necessary in operating. The plan for 
(5) might be (a) general impression, (b) the foreground, the middle 
ground and the background, (c) features of special interest. 

There is no lack of material for these exercises, which should be 
drawn from the pupils' environment and their reading. Examples 
are: (1) and (2) a bicycle, a bicycle pump, a plough, a cart, machines 
used locally in agriculture or industry, a motor car; (3) making tea, 
mending a puncture, making a dress, agricultural operations 
(planting, cultivating, harvesting), experiments in science they have 
done, work of various local people — a doctor, a mason, a nurse, 
a clerk, a carpenter, a policeman; how to get from school/home to 
the post office, railway and bus stations, hospital, the next village; 
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(4) football matches, sports meetings, accidents, interesting 
happenings in the neighbourhood; (5) the main street, the sea 
shore, by the river, the market place. 

Interesting variations are afforded by asking the class to write a 
description 'to be given to the police' of something they have lost, 
a member of the class who is ‘missing’, a ‘suspicious circumstance’ 
they noticed. Again, it may be possible to visit a factory, the post 
office, the railway station, the docks, a road or bridge-building 
job, and for the pupils to give a report on what they saw. 


4. Essay-writing 

The word ‘essay’ comes from a French word that means ‘to try’. 
An essay is an attempt by the pupil to put his thoughts on paper. 
It is a difficult exercise and should not be introduced until the last 
two years of the secondary school. In the actual writing of the essay 
the pupil receives no help from the teacher: it is the pupil's own 
effort. This does not mean that the teacher gives no preliminary 
instruction in essay-writing. This he must do. He will show his 
pupils the necessity for *making notes' and a plan before they write 
an essay. He will apply these general rules to two or three subjects 
— "Transport in our district’, ‘My visit to Lagos’, ‘Why do we 
learn English?', "The book I enjoyed most' — getting the 'points' 
from the class, putting them, numbered, on the blackboard and 
then showing how to arrange these 'points' to make ordered para- 
graphs. But when he has given this instruction, further essay- 
writing is a task solely for the pupils. It is their work, their attempt 
to put down their thoughts. They may use dictionaries to look up 
the meaning or spelling of words they are not sure about, for the 
aim must always be to prevent mistakes rather than to cure them. 

"There are different kinds of subjects for essay-writing: 


Narrative — actual and imagined — 
A day's fishing. 
My most exciting adventure. 
The most interesting film I have seen. 
The most courageous act I have heard of. 
How I prevented a railway accident. 
Explanatory 
How (a local product) is manufactured. 
The work of the post office. 
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Soil erosion. 
'The importance of oil. 
How an aeroplane flies. 
Argumentative 
The coconut tree is more useful than the cow. 
Are school examinations really necessary? 
Are taxes necessary? 
Girls work harder than boys. 
Is Advertising a good thing? 


The ‘subjects’ for essays should always be within the experience of 
the pupils — either their own personal experience or what they can 
gather from reading. Do not give them abstract subjects such as 
‘Courage’, ‘Patriotism’. 

Summarizing and Comprehension 

The ability to summarize is a most useful one and it is essential for 
those students who are going on from secondary school to college. 
Training in summarizing begins as soon as the pupil can read a 
connected passage. In the early stages it is purely oral, the teacher 
asking the pupils ‘What was the story about?’ or ‘What have we 
learnt about from reading this passage?’ At first, he can guide and 
help them by asking questions: afterwards, they do the summariz- 
ing without this prompting. Written work on the same lines will 
follow. Answering questions on the Reader (see page 75) can be, 
in fact, a form of summarizing if the questions are framed to bring 
out the main points of the passage read. This kind of exercise will 
continue throughout the primary course. When the class has made 
a summary, the teacher should call on four or five pupils to read 
their efforts. He should then discuss them with the class asking 
them if they think that certain points could be omitted and 
whether others not mentioned should go in. Reasons for omission 
or inclusion should be given. 

From the sixth year onwards summarizing is often combined 
with comprehension. The pupils are given a passage to read which 
they have not seen before. Sometimes they are allowed to use their 
dictionaries to look up the meanings of words: at other times they 
are required to guess the meanings from the way the words are 
used in the passage. Then they write answers to questions which 
are framed to test their understanding of the passage and to bring 
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out its main points. Finally, they write a summary of it in a given 
number of sentences or a given number of words. A limit is put on 
the amount to be written to train the pupils in conciseness and in 
discarding words, phrases and points that are unnecessary. 
From time to time comprehension exercises should be given in 
which the pupils have to deduce, or reason out, the answers: in 
other words, the answers are not obvious. Here is an example taken 
from the New Oxford English Course Supplementary Exercises 
Book 'T'wo. 
‘Read this: 
‘His farm was the worst kept piece of ground in the whole 
country. His fences were continually falling to pieces, his 
cattle would either go astray or get among the young crops. 
Weeds grew twice as fast on his fields as on anybody else’s. 
Just as he had some outdoor work to do, it rained; or it looked 
like raining shortly so he did not do it. And so, the farm that 
father had left dwindled away under his management, field 
by field, until there was little more left than a poor patch of 
maize and a few potatoes.’ 

(a) How many things were wrong with this man's farm? Make a 

list. 

(b) There is one statement which is untrue. Find it. 

(c) How and why do you think his fields had ‘dwindled away’ 

(dwindled — become smaller and fewer)? 

(d) Did this man buy his farm? 

(e) What excuse did the farmer give for not doing his work? 

(f) Was this man unfortunate? fortunate? ill? lazy? hard-working? 

Explain your answer. 

Many pupils even in the top classes of secondary schools are 
very bad at ‘making notes’. They often include far too much detail 
and their notes are in sentences instead of being just key words or 
phrases. It is a useful practice for the teacher to give a short talk — 
of about five minutes — on a certain subject. He will speak slowly 
but he will not repeat himself. The pupils ‘make notes’ of what he 
says as he is talking. Then they try to reconstruct his talk from 
their notes, the teacher collecting the notes orally from the class, 
and writing those on the blackboard which, after discussion, are 
accepted by the majority of the class. His teaching lies in the 
discussion, The pupils then write out the talk. In later exercises of 
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this type, the discussion is still held but there is no writing on the 
blackboard. The pupils have to recall the main points from their 
own notes and from the discussion, but without the help of the 
blackboard. 

Summarizing is mainly a matter of practice and discussion by 
which the pupils are led to see what are the important points in 
a passage and why they are important, and how to express these 
points in the fewest words. The only ‘rules’ are: 


(1) read the passage two or three times to make sure you understand 
it; 

(ii) ‘make notes’ on it; 

(iii) make a rough copy of the summary; 

(iv) compare this with the original to see that you have not left 
out anything important or included anything that is not in the 
passage; 

(v) if a limit of sentences or words has been set, see that you are 
within it or very near it; 

(vi) write the fair copy. 


Oral composition 

‘Oral composition’ as usually conducted as a preparation for 
written composition is practically valueless. It generally means that 
the teacher does all the work, or nearly all of it, and that the pupils 
copy out a string of sentences mostly dictated by the teacher. In 
the early stages, the information needed for a composition should 
be in the Reading Book and it should be elicited by written answers 
to questions framed to bring out the main points or by pictures and 
diagrams as we suggested on page 76. In the later stages this 
method may be continued in the form of comprehension exercises. 
Finally, there comes practice in the art of ‘making notes’ and of 
summarizing which is, among its other uses, a necessary pre- 
liminary to writing a composition or an essay. Discussion is most 
useful, but oral composition as such is a waste of time and effort. 
The pupils must do their own ‘oral preparation’ in the form of 
reading, answering questions and ‘making notes’ and summaries. 
This ability to sum up their thoughts and arrange them in good 
order is, incidentally, what they are required to do in examina- 
tions. They need plenty of practice beforehand on the lines we 
have indicated. 
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For your consideration 

1. You wish your class to write a description of a bicycle. How 
would you set about it? 

2. Do you agree with the statement above that ‘Oral composi- 
tion as usually conducted as a preparation for written composition 
is practically valueless'? If you do not, give your reasons for 
disagreeing. If you do, state the methods you would use for a 
composition lesson in (a) the fourth year, (b) the seventh year. 

3. Choose a passage of about 300 words from a book that you 
think suitable for a comprehension/summarizing exercise for a 
class in its eighth year of English. Write about eight questions on 
the passage. ''hen summarize it yourself. 


APPENDIX 


Writing: Penmanship 
It is not an easy thing for a small pupil to learn, because it requires 
very fine control of the small muscles of the fingers and the wrist. 
A child has great difficulty in controlling even his larger muscles 
— watch him trying to throw a stone at an object; it is much harder 
for him to learn to perform correctly very small actions such as 
drawing the shape of a letter. 

"Training in penmanship should therefore proceed by easy steps: 


1. Fairly large movements, using the finger in a tray of sand, or 
chalk on brown paper: lines of various lengths and directions. 


TIT THE ZZ NS m Za NN 
ZINTA KKK 


2. Script writing: small letters but larger in size, arranged in 
groups similar in shape: 


NOAA PSE DREL ADI ohi e1 eo ad bai 


ucud bpn M — 
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Each stroke must be continuous; the body of the letter occupies 
one space (two lines), the stem one more space above, the tail one 
more space below. Letters must be upright and therefore parallel; 
spacing equal. 

3. The spacing of letters is important for the neat appearance of 
the writing, but it gives children much difficulty. In forming words, 
letters must be as close as possible without touching; and the 
spaces between words should be even, each one large enough for a 
capital O to be fitted into it; that is to say, at least two full letter- 
spaces. At first the rule may be, ‘Letters close; words apart’. 

4. Capital letters should not be taught until all the small letters 
have been learnt. The capitals also arrange themselves in groups: 
Round capitals (each filling one circle): 


TOEG 


Square capitals (each filling one square): 


HNMTAZ 


Half square capitals (each filling half a square): 


Etle KY 


Half circle: 


SPBR 


5. Later, the letters may be joined by giving each smail letter a 
little tail as a ‘joiner’; but this should not be attempted until the 
beginning of the third year. 
6. The positions of the body, arm, head, and paper must be care- 
fully watched at all times: body upright and parallel to the desk; 
head bent, eyes 12 inches from the paper; edge of the paper 
parallel to the edge of the desk. The hand rests lightly on the end 
of the little finger and the side of the wrist. 

The pencil should be held lightly, in such a way that the first 
finger can be moved up and down (on and off the pencil) by itself. 
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It should be possible to draw the pencil gently from the pupil's 
grip; if that is not possible, the pencil is being held with too much 
strength. 

On no account use slates. They ruin any lesson in writing, for 
they are hard, heavy and slippery. Also they are very dirty and 
unhealthy. 


For your consideration 

1. In your own region, are the children in the earliest stages of 
learning English able to write in their mother-tongue in roman 
script? 


(a) If so, would you use any of the penmanship exercises here 
suggested during the English period? Give clear reasons for your 
answer. 

(b) If not, at what stage would you introduce penmanship in the 
roman script? Defend your answer. 


2. Why is the section above on posture (numbered section six) so 
important? 

3. Study your own handwriting under these heads: 

(i) Which letters are well-shaped? Which are badly shaped? 
What is wrong with the bad letters? 

(ii) Is the spacing even? Are there good spaces between words. 
(iii) How do you sit and hold your pen and the paper when you 
write? 

(iv) Do you hold your pen in the same way as other people? A 
teacher who writes badly himself cannot teach his pupils to write 
well. 
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Questioning and Marking 


QUESTIONING 


Objectives 

In lessons on geography, science, history and such like, the teacher’s 
aim in asking questions may be any of the following: 

(i) to create interest; 

(ii) to elicit information leading to a new development of the topic 

he is discussing; 

(iii) to test whether information has been retained; 

(iv) to revise; 

(v) to stimulate thought. 


These aims may be present in an English lesson: they often are, 
particularly in the later stages, But they are not the primary 
objective. Here, the first objective is to get the pupil to speak 
correctly in English: this has no connexion with trying to elicit a 
piece of information from him or with the other aims mentioned 
above. In the geography lesson the teacher may ask ‘What is the 
capital of the U.S.A.? and he hopes to get the correct answer 
‘Washington’ and not the wrong answer ‘New York’. But in the 
English lesson he may ask (pointing to a table) ‘is that a table?” 
and his chief aim and interest is not to confirm that it is a table but 
to get the right answer pattern ‘Yes, that is a table’ and not the 
wrong pattern ‘Is a table’, x 


Good and bad questions 
Before we go on to talk in detail about Questioning in the English 
lesson, let us briefly consider what constitutes a bad question and 
what constitutes a good question. 

Every teacher finds himself, at some time or other, asking a bad 
question. z 

It is a bad question if it results in silence; if it is too difficult, 
or if it is ambiguous; or if the pupils do not understand what the 
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teacher is getting at. In all these cases the class is thwarted, 
puzzled and discouraged. 

It is a bad question if the teacher gets an unexpected answer — 
this is an indication that the teacher had not considered the 
question sufficiently before he asked it. 

It is a bad question if the teacher, having received blank looks 
instead of answers, withdraws the question and modifies it so that 
the pupils have to start thinking all over again. 

A multiple question (How, why and where did it happen?) is 
bad for obvious reasons. 

Questions which interrupt a pupil's reading or his thinking or 
his effort are all thoroughly bad but they occur far too often. 

The good question is one that takes account of the fact that a 
class is made up of: silent pupils (who will often not offer to answer 
though they are able); dull pupils; lazy ones; bright and active 
ones; and *wool-gatherers'. All these types have to be borne in 
mind by the teacher, and a good question is one that is within the 
competence of all of them because in fact it is a drill and a practice 
and not a test of information. Every child feels that he can (or 
should be able to) answer it, and so success and encouragement are 
within everyone's grasp. 

Every teacher has his own personal technique of dealing with 
those children who sit quiet and just won't answer, with those 
children who stand up and wave their arms frantically whether 
they know the answer or not and with all the other types. It is a 
matter of personal relationships and no rigid rules can be laid 
down. 


Kinds of questions 
Questioning may be either by oral questions or by written 
questions. 

Oral questioning, particularly in the first three years of the 
course, is primarily a form of drill, not a test of knowledge. The 
teacher's management of his questioning should be such that the 
pupils are kept on the alert all the time. Everyone will be practised: 
no pupil will know how soon his turn to answer will come. Ques- 
tions will normally be addressed to individuals, but on some occa- 
sions the teacher may invite any member of the class to answer. 
When a teacher wants an answer from an individual, he should 
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‘name’ him after the question has been posed: to ‘name’ him first 
and then to ask the question may tempt the rest of the class to 
relax! 

A rapid sequence of questions — all of them drill practice on a 
given construction form — can be based upon a Substitution 
Table. This Table, for example, is put on the blackboard (for 
drilling Auxiliary Verbs and Infinitive without To): 


I 2 3 
They must shut all the doors. 
Some of the girls should 
He can 
The others might 
Her sister did not 


The teacher gives a phrase for column 3 and requires completions 
of the sentence on that model. 


Teacher: Play in the garden 
Pupil: Your sister might play in the garden. 
Teacher: (other phrases) 


learn to dance 
eat the oranges 
Cook it under the tree, etc. 


Those same sentences can be used in requiring an answer to the 
question form: 


Must they shut all the doors? 

Did her sister cook it under the tree? 
Then the question form can be extended by including First and 
Second Person subjects in column 1 to require the necessary 
modifications in the answers: 


Must we shut all the doors? 
(Yes: you must . . .) 


Can you eat the oranges? 
(Yes! I can eat the oranges.) 


To demand that every answer shall be given in a complete 
sentence is sometimes advisable but often it is unnecessary and 
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pedantic. There are times when questioning can be quicker (and 
therefore a greater proportion of the class gets involved) if only a 
word or a phrase is required. 


When did he do it? 
can be answered by scores of time-phrase patterns. 
He began by — 
can be completed by a wide variety of -ing phrases, 
He began by opening his book 
shutting the door 
making us stand up 
loading his gun, etc. 


Or the teacher may practise Passive Constructions by requiring 
completions to: 


was 


- will be buried in the garden 
The money must have been hidden in a ie 
has been given away 
etc. 
etc. 


Similarly, elliptical questions (Kofi’s youngest sister went — 
where?) are often a means of speeding up the work and getting 
more pupils working in a shorter time than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Throughout the primary course — and particularly in the first 
three years — the Substitution Table provides a most efficient 
form of question-drill where the aim is to ensure that the pupils 
absorb the correct phrase- and sentence-patterns. 

Oral questioning has its place too in revising and testing what 
has been read. Examples of this have been given in Chapter Six, 
and, in general, this form of questioning follows the same lines in 
the English lesson as it does in lessons on other subjects. The 
simplest form is the Yes/No question. It is most useful in rapid 
questioning on material just read. It may be argued that the Yes/No 
question leads to guessing — but guessing is quickly obvious and 
can be discouraged by a supplementary shot at the guesser who is 
promptly exposed. A development of this is the True/False/I don’t 
know type of question. 
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Again, Oral questioning is used to stimulate and guide thinking 
about material which has just been read. 


For example: “We have just read the first paragraph of page 42. 
In the first two lines find a word which means very nearly. 

Look at lines 2 and 3. Where was Kofi on January 1st? 

Look at lines 4 and 5. Why didn't Kofi go to the football match? 


Chapter Seven gives examples of different types of questions 
that require written answers. Written questions and answers are 
essential both for consolidating vocabulary and patterns and for 
the other aims of questioning. As we have mentioned elsewhere, 
questions should sometimes be used to guide the pupils in their 
reading — to draw their attention to the main points, the questions 
being put on the blackboard before the silent reading begins. 
Where the questions are designed to test the pupils’ grasp of the 
information contained in the passage read, it is desirable in the 
earlier stages to give the pupils some help. For example: 


Why is metal a better material than wood for this kind of work? 
(The answer is on page ooo.) 

What are the three methods by which two large pieces of metal can 
be fastened together? (See pages oo and 00.) 

The tools mentioned in this chapter are tools used by men. 

Make a list of the tools that women use. (‘The answer to this is not 
in your book.) 


Questions that require written one-word answers are a valuable 
form of questioning. They provide an efficient check which no 
pupil can evade (see page 66) and they cover a lot of ground in a 
short time, 

Finally, there is the type of question which for its answering 
demands very careful reading and the exercise of the pupil's 
‘intelligence’. Such questions are useful in themselves and, being 
somewhat in the nature of a puzzle, they are interesting to the 
pupils. Here is an example taken from the New Oxford English 
Course (East Africa) Book 3. 

"Draw a picture for this; then answer the questions. 


Ann, Mary, Comfort, Rose and Lily sit in the five seats in the front 
line of their class. 
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Comfort sits at one end of the line and Rose sits at the other end. 
Ann sits between Lily and Mary. Lily sits next to Comfort, and Mary 
sits next to Rose. 


Who sits in the middle of the line? 

How many girls are there between Comfort and Rose? 
Who sits between Comfort and Ann? 

Who sits between Ann and Rose?’ 


Teachers will themselves find amusement and interest in com- 
posing questions like this. In the higher classes this type of question 
develops into the kind of comprehension exercise of which an 
example is given in Chapter Seven, page 84. 


For your consideration 

1. Why is it essential, particularly in the primary course, that the 
questions should ‘deal with items within the competence and 
knowledge of the pupils’? 

2. Select a passage from a third- or fourth-year Reader. 

(a) Compose six bad questions on the passage and say why they 
are bad. 

(b) Compose six good questions and say why they are good. 

3. In a Third Year English class for what types of questions would 
you use (a) oral questions (b) written questions? 

4. In every class there are two or three pupils (often but not 
always bright ones) who at every question stand up and wave their 
arms frantically in order to attract attention. How would you deal 
with them? 

5. Should the questions for the annual class examination be com- 
posed by the teacher just before the examination, or should he 
select them from questions noted down by him throughout the 
year? Argue this question. 


MARKING 


This is the bane of the teacher's life, which gets worse as the pupils 
move up the school. 

The effect of marking upon the pupil is not helpful — it is often 
disastrous. He has tried hard to please you, to get it right, to do 
well. He had many doubts as he worked, and he struggled to find 
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the correct form, but when his exercise book comes back to him it 
has been defaced and ruined by red markings and ‘corrections’, 
He is hurt, and ashamed, and he wishes to forget the whole thing. 
If he is compelled to write out each correction, he does it unwill- 
ingly and with the minimum of attention. 

In fact your corrections have had little or no good effect; but 
they certainly have resulted in discouragement — a result upon the 
pupil which is at all costs to be avoided. 

Teachers have different ideas about marking. 

Teacher A is very careful indeed. He notes, and marks, every 
error of every kind, often suggesting corrections or making other 
notes intended to be helpful to the pupil. It may well take him two 
hours to mark thirty-six exercise books on that scale. 

Teacher B just underlines the errors in red pencil and expects 
the pupils to discover — and to make — the necessary corrections. 
On that scale, thirty-six books may take him an hour, or perhaps 
a little more, to mark. 

Teacher C avoids most of this extra ‘after school’ labour by 
setting composition exercises at very rare intervals, certainly not 
more than once a month, and, generally, by giving as few written 
exercises as possible. He rushes through his ‘marking’ as rapidly 
as he can, in school hours, perhaps when the pupils are doing 
‘silent reading’. 

Now who is doing a teacher’s duty — A, B or C? 

‘Teacher A will perhaps get the approbation of the Head of the 
School and of the Inspector — but his pupils? If they have to 
write out every correction, does he then correct the corrections?, 
more labour?, and to what end? The pupil will probably make the 
same mistakes again, as all teachers know. 

Teacher B has ‘marked the books’; is that of any advantage to 
anybody? 

Teacher C is just dodging the whole problem, to the grave 
detriment of his pupils. 

All three teachers seem to regard the written exercise as a test 
in which the pupil’s errors and weaknesses will necessarily be 
exposed, and that exposure seems to be the object of the exercise. 

It is not surprising that as ‘marking’ is so heartily disliked by 
both teachers and pupils, the setting of work which has to be 
marked is avoided to the limit of the teacher’s daring. 
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Marking is an unavoidable necessity in some forms of work, but 
there are many very useful forms of written exercise in which the 
collection of books to be marked later, in the teacher's own 
time, is not essential — some suggestions are given later in this 
section. 

The point is that, in the great majority of cases, marking is a 
waste of time. When the marked books are returned to their owners, 
none of them comes running to the teacher requesting help with 
the corrections. Most of the pupils are discouraged and ashamed, 
others are indifferent and shrug their shoulders. If they are told to 
'write out their corrections' they read again and remember their 
original mistakes, forgetting the correction and they repeat the 
mistake a week later. A pupil who is told (by the marking) that 
he is unable to cope successfully with the tasks set him will 
just push the whole thing aside and turn to something more 
interesting. 

What we have said in the section on Questioning and in the 
Chapter on Writing provides a good part of the answer to the 
problem of marking. 


1. Do not set exercises which you know will produce a large crop 
of mistakes. The inducement to make mistakes is the negation of 
good teaching. Set exercises and tasks which are well within the 
competence of your pupils so that they can feel that if they take 
care they will certainly get their work right — or almost so. 

2. In all classes, but particularly in the primary school, reduce the 
possibility of error as much as possible. We have already indicated 
various ways in which this can be done: 


(i) by relating the written work very closely to the Reader; 
(ii) by giving half the sentence which the pupil has to complete; 
(ii) by indicating in the questions where the answers can be 
found in the Reader; 
(iv) by giving the answers and requiring the pupils to select the 
right words or sentences to match the question. For instance, six 
questions — not in the same order, of course — (on the Reader) 
are given and, below them, six answers. ‘Write out each question 
and under it write the answer which belongs to it’; 
(v) by putting headings, leading questions and other guides on the 
blackboard. For example: 
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These are answers, write out questions to which they could be the 
answers: 


(a) Yesterday. 

(b) About three months ago. 
(c) I don’t think so. 

(d) Certainly not. 

(e) In Cape Town, I think. 


(vi) by allowing, or requiring, the pupils to use dictionaries, 

By applying these safeguards — these precautionary measures — 
to the questions, the labour of marking can be greatly reduced, for 
the simple reason that there will be far fewer mistakes to mark. 

The teacher can still further reduce the time devoted to marking 
by giving the type of exercise which the pupils can mark them- 
selves. Such exercises include the "True/False/I don't know’ 
question; the One-Word Answer question; the question in which 
the page reference for the answer is given. Each pupil marks his 
own answers or those of his neighbour. The teacher can make an 
occasional check to ensure that there is no cheating. When asking 
the pupils for their marks, do not be too discriminating or dis- 
couraging. Follow the method suggested on page 68. 

Again, the graded Workbook — of which we have spoken already 
— is efficient and useful. Such Workbooks, dovetailed into the 
whole English work of the year, are commonly issued nowadays 
with sets of Readers. They present tasks which recapitulate work 
already well known, in forms well within the pupils’ capacity. No 
marking is required — only a roving inspection as the teacher 
moves round the class. 

This ‘roving inspection’, by the way, is another means by which 
the teacher can reduce the necessity for marking. Too often, during 
a ‘writing’ lesson, the teacher does nothing very much. He would 
help his pupils and himself more if he moved quietly round the 
classroom, assisting any pupil who is genuinely puzzled, and point- 
ing out any glaring error that has been made or half-made. 

Finally, in the primary school, and on most occasions in the 
secondary school, the long written exercise is unnecessary. Short 
exercises practise or test the work more efficiently. 

In the marking of longer compositions and essays, the ‘pre- 
cautionary measures’ we have suggested above are just as necessary. 
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Prepare the ground thoroughly beforehand. 

Discouragement must be avoided at all costs. For this reason 
it is wise, particularly in the early stages of composition writing, 
to turn a blind eye to minor mistakes and to call attention to only 
one or two of major importance but to require careful correction 
of those. A Substitution Table is a good form to use. For example, 
this error has been made: 


This is the horse which the king he rides it every day. 
Correction practice: 
This is the horse which the king rides every day 


chair uses 
? ? 
? ? 
? ? 


One such corrective drill is of far greater value than a multitude 
of underlinings in red ink which serve only to fix, not to obliterate, 
errors, 

Compositions and essays should be marked as soon as possible 
after they have been written. While it is often impossible for a 
teacher to ‘go through’ the work of every pupil with him every 
time, he should make it a rule to do this with, say, five pupils for 
every composition. Individual attention of this sort greatly helps 
both pupil and teacher: the one is able to explain his difficulties 
more easily, the other to appreciate them. 


For your consideration 
1. How long does it take to mark thirty-five compositions of two 
pages each written by a Fifth Year class? 

Is it the custom to do such marking during school hours or, 
wholly or partly, after school hours? Could that time be better 
used? How? 

2. Discuss the truth (or otherwise) of the statement: ‘Careful 
marking eliminates errors of spelling, of grammar and of construc- 
tion.’ 
3. In a class of thirty-six pupils, 
(a) during an oral lesson, two pupils have made the same error: 
(He did not see somebody there); 
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(b) on another occasion, ten pupils made that same error in a 
written composition exercise. 

What would you do in case (a)? 

What would you do in case (5)? 
4. Take a page from a Class Reader that you know and write a 
number of questions on it the answers to which could be ‘marked’ 
by the pupils themselves. 
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Activity in English Teaching 


Children like to be 'doing things': they quickly get bored and 
inattentive if they are expected merely to sit and have information 
pumped into them. The wise teacher takes advantage of this 
attribute of children and enlists their desire for activity and their 
pleasure in co-operating to enliven his teaching. Because his 
teaching is lively, it is more appreciated by the pupils: they 
learn more easily, more thoroughly, more quickly and more 
happily. 

Some teachers consider it too much trouble to devise means by 
which their lessons become livelier. They think it easier, and 
perhaps safer, to stick to the class book. Even if they were to do this 
properly, it would not be so bad as most modern courses contain 
suggestions for ‘activity’. But such teachers are apt to omit these 
suggestions and to confine their attention to the reading and 
writing exercises. 

These teachers are wrong in every respect; they are not even 
making their own work easier in the long run. It is obvious that, in 
teaching, to secure the willing attention and the happy co-opera- 
tion of the pupils is more than ‘half the battle’. Once they have 
this, their work becomes easier besides being more effective and 
more pleasurable to themselves. A teacher who can say at the end 
of a lesson, ‘Well, the pupils enjoyed that — and I think I achieved 
something too’ finds his work sits lightly upon him, So the time he 
has spent beforehand in thinking out what apparatus he will use 
in his lessons, what drawings he, or the pupils, will put on the 
blackboard, what games, competitions and so forth he can intro- 
duce into his lesson, is not time wasted: it is time gained. The 
initial effort is well worth while, and after two or three years 
as a teacher, he will find that this ‘active’ approach has become 
part of his technique and that his teaching has become, as we 
have said, easier for himself as well as more profitable to his 
pupils. 
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We have already made a number of suggestions on ways in 
which the active participation of the pupils may be enlisted. Here 
we make a few more suggestions, some of which are applicable to 
all stages, some limited to a particular stage. 


Apparatus 

Under this heading we include the material that is absolutely 
necessary for the proper conduct of a lesson, and other material, 
such as models and toys, which may not be absolutely necessary 
but which will add considerably to the value and enjoyment of a 
lesson. 

For vocabulary work and for drill in phrase- and sentence- 
patterns a teacher must have a stock of stones and sticks of 
different sizes, string, paper of different shapes, colours and sizes, 
seeds of different colours, tins, cups, bottles, balls of different sizes 
and colours, two or three knives and spoons. He will remember, 
too, that the usual equipment of a school — chalks of different 
lengths and colours, pens, pencils, books — will provide him with 
necessary material. Most of these things are not difficult to collect, 
especially if the pupils are invited to contribute; in any case a good 
collection can be acquired over a short period. The stock should be 
kept in separate boxes, where necessary, so that it is quickly available 
and any articles that become worn should be replaced. Remember 
that it is important to consider beforehand what you will need 
during the lesson so that time is not wasted during the lesson itself 
in thinking of what you need and in getting it out of the 
cupboard. i 

Itis not difficult to appreciate that, in addition to these essentials, 
the other material we have mentioned — models and toys — can be 
very helpful. Models of men, women, cattle, goats, dogs, cats, 
birds, trees, houses of different Sorts and sizes, including any 
factories there may be in the neighbourhood, shops, trains — all 
these and more are required. Models are to be used when the real 
thing itself is not easily available, cannot be easily handled or 
cannot be obtained in the numbers required. What they are made of 
depends on the local materials available: in most districts there is 
clay or soft wood that can be used for making them. Cardboard 
is useful, if it is obtainable; match boxes can be used for making 
models of cupboards, houses and trains. The models can be made 
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by the pupils themselves during the handwork lesson: any that 
may be too difficult for a particular class can, with the co-operation 
of another teacher, be made in a senior class. They should be 
sufficient in number for each group of, say, four pupils to have a 
stock of three or four of most of the articles, men, women, cattle, 
dogs, cats, birds, houses and at least one of the others (e.g. trains, 
factories, shops). 

Such models are of great value in lessons on vocabulary — 
(Show me a. . .); plurals; possession (This is my . . .); position and 
movement, i.e. prepositions and prepositional phrases (Where is 
your dog? My dog is under the tree); tenses (My train is coming to] 
has come to[is about to come to/the station); and for the composition 
and telling of little stories. As the words, phrases or sentences are 
spoken, the pupils make the appropriate action. The action helps 
to impress the words, phrases and sentences on their memory. 

A simple jointed doll, made of cardboard or thin wood, as in 
the picture is good fun. It is especially useful in learning the tenses. 
Each pupil can give his doll a name and when, for instance, a 
pupil is called upon to give an answer to the question ‘What is your 
John|Mary doing?’ ‘What has your Yohn|Mary done? What did your 
John|Mary do? What will your John/Mary do? He replies, ‘John 
is sitting down|standing up/raising his left arm|dancing; John has 
walked across my desk/has sat down on my book; John walked across 
my desk, etc.; John will walk across my desk,’ etc.; — and while he 
gives his answer, the pupil makes his doll perform the action. 


Games and competitions 

All normal children are endowed with the competitive instinct: 

they like to demonstrate their ability and to win the praise of 

others. The teacher can turn this to advantage by devising games 

and competitions that give the pupils an opportunity to employ this 

instinct. Generally speaking, it is best to make the competition 
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one for teams rather than for individuals. In this way, the weaker 
pupils will not feel any sense of inferiority. As far as possible the 
teams should be of equal strength, each team having its quota of 
brighter, of average and of weaker pupils. The number of pupils 
in each team will depend on the size of the class and the nature of 
the competition or game. What is important is that each member of 
the team should be called on in turn to make his effort. 


(a) Vocabulary 

(i) I spy with my little eye something beginning with — (a letter 
named). (This sentence will not be within the restricted vocabulary 
but no harm is done by learning a sentence or formula like this for 
a special purpose.) 

The game is played inside the classroom or outside it. No. 1 
member of A team uses the formula and gives the first sound or 
letter (depending on whether the pupils can read or not) of the 
thing he sees. No. 1 member of B team tries to answer: if he fails, 
the question is passed on to No. 1 member of C team. If both fail, 
then the A team member has to name the thing he has in mind, and 
if it is correct, a mark goes to A team. Then No. 2 member of B 
team asks a question of No. 2 member of C team. And so on. 

(ii) Z went to — (the local town) and I bought —— 

A member of A team says what he bought, a member of B team 

repeats the sentence and adds the article he bought. Then back to 
A again who adds another article. And so the list of articles grows 
and each competitor has to repeat the list in proper order. The 
game goes on until one team fails to add to the list or gives it in the 
wrong order — which gives the victory to the other team if they 
can add to the list or repeat it correctly. A variation of the game is 
to act the things bought, where this is possible, e.g. comb, bicycle, 
Shoes, pen, knife, book, sugar cane — suiting the action to the 
article. 
(iii) With the teacher as Questioner, the teams are asked to give 
words connected with certain classes of things (clothes, furniture, 
the classroom, a shop, a car, a train) or with certain occupations 
(a farmer, a fisherman, a clerk, a policeman, a doctor, a nurse). 
The answers can be nouns or verbs. The winning team is the one 
that can continue longest to supply appropriate words. 


(iv) With the teacher as Questioner, the teams are asked to give the 
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opposites of words (tall — short, heavy — light, easy — difficult); 
other words derived from a given word (farm — farmer — farming, 
work — worker — workman — workshop, able — ability — unable — 
disable); adjectives formed from nouns and vice versa (mud — 
muddy, sun — sunny, care — careful — careless, beautiful — beauty, 
healthy — health); nouns formed from verbs and vice versa. 

It is assumed, of course, that the vocabulary covered will have 
already been taught by other methods. These are consolidating 
exercises and revision. 


(b) The Substitution Table 
(i) Teams are asked to give substitutes — words and phrases — for 
the various parts of the pattern. 
(ii) In a two-item pattern the subject or the verb is given by the 
teacher, and the other part has to be supplied by the teams in turn. 
All the boys in this class— —— — — — — —— ——— 

ran into the house. 

When the teacher thinks the class is capable of doing so, the 
teams can question each other. 

A time-limit of ten seconds should be given for answering the 
questions. 


(c) Spelling 

Spelling, as we have seen, is primarily a matter of getting a correct 

picture of the word with the Inner Eye. At the appropriate points, 

the ‘picture’ can in some cases be analysed and certain sounds 

identified with certain combinations of letters. Bearing this in 

mind, the teacher can, from time to time, give useful practice in 

oral spelling. This can be done competitively by 

(i) the teacher questioning each team in turn from a prepared 

list of words, 

(ii) the teacher asking No. 1 member of A team to spell a certain 

word. No. 1 member of B team must now think of a word that 

begins with the last letter of this word, and say his word and spell 

it. No. 1 of C team now has to think of a word beginning with the 

last letter of the new word, and spell it. And so on. When a team 

breaks down, it loses a mark. 

(d) Various n 

(i) To practise position and prepositions, one or two pupils are 
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sent out of the classroom; an article is hidden in the classroom; 
the pupils return and ask their questions from individuals, AJ, is 
it on top of the cupboard? John, is it behind the blackboard? The 
pupil questioned says Yes or No. 

(ii) To practise Countable and Uncountable Nouns. The teacher, 
using the patterns J have some..., I haven't any ..., Have you 
some|any ..., etc., asks the teams in turn to supply the appro- 
priate articles — water, sand, sugar, milk, ink, firewood, etc. 

(iii) Twenty Questions. A team of four or five pupils is sent out of 
the classroom. The rest choose some fairly common object, e.g. a 
cow, a stool, an umbrella. The team returns and between them they 
are allowed to ask the teacher (or one of the pupils, when the game 
is well known) up to twenty questions, such as Zs it alive? Is it some- 
thing to eat? Have I got one? Can I get itatashop? The teacher says just 
Yes or No to all questions. If one of the team thinks he knows what 
it is, he says ‘Is ita... ? If he is correct, his team scores a mark. 
If the team does not give the correct answer within the twenty 
questions, they do not gain a mark. Then another team goes out 
and another object is chosen. If a member of a team gives an 
answer very near the correct one, the members of the class clap to 
show that he is getting near. 

(iv) Chased by lions. This is a game for pupils in the fifth or sixth 
year, as it is a test in reasoning as well as in English. 

Five or six pupils are chosen to represent passengers in a bus 
which is being chased by lions. The driver (i.e. the teacher) 
decides that a passenger must leave the bus to provide the lions 
with a meal and an opportunity for the bus to get away. Each 
passenger in turn is required to leave and each in turn must pro- 
duce a reason why he should not be turned out of the bus. He may 
say that he is a farmer and if he is killed there will not be enough 
food in the village, or that he is the only doctor in the district. 
The class, after hearing the reason, votes in each case whether he 
should go or be allowed to remain. 

There may be suitable local games and competitions, normally 
played in the mother tongue, that can be played in English. 


(e) Acting and Plays 

(i) Miming. Teams of four pupils in turn mime an action, e.g. 
cutting grass, shopping, making a mat, hoeing, buying a goat, 
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washing clothes. They go outside the classroom to decide what they 
will mime. The rest of the class have to guess within a specified 
time (say two minutes) what the action is and say “You are/They 
are...’ The team gains a mark if the class does not guess correctly. 
(ii) Simple Action Plays, Pupils, either individually or in groups of 
two or three, act in turn simple scenes from everyday life, e.g. 
getting up in the morning, getting ready to go to town, looking 
after the baby, on the bus, at the dispensary, at the railway station, 
in class, choosing a football team, at the police station, 

They speak the appropriate sentences as they act and they are 
allowed up to five minutes to think or discuss beforehand what they 
will do and say. The teacher judges which group gives the best 
performance. 

(iii) Plays based upon the Readers. Most Readers contain scenes 
that can be turned into little plays. The teacher prepares an 
outline and then with the help of the class writes on the blackboard 
the words each character has to say. Each character copies out his 
part and learns it. The class is divided into groups and each 
character is ‘played’ by three or four pupils so that all the class 
have a chance to take part. There are two or three rehearsals to 
get the words and actions right. When the teacher thinks the 
actors are ready, the play is given by one group. A few days later 
another group is called on to act, and again a few days later a third 
group is called upon. . 

(iv) Once a year, in the fifth and sixth years, a longer play can be 
given to which parents and friends can be invited; and for such 
occasions it may be possible to ‘dress up' the actors. Suitable 
books of plays are obtainable. Sometimes a local story or legend 
can be used as the basis of a play, which is written by the teacher or 
by the teacher and the class together. 

Occasionally games and competitions will be played just for fun 
— as a change and relaxation for the class, but usually they will aim 
at definite practice in some construction or vocabulary recently 
learnt or as revision of a number of constructions. The teacher can 
'guide' the class to use the type of constructions to be used either 
by saying directly what he wants or by framing his questions so 
that he gets the constructions he wants. For instance, in Miming 
he can ask What are they doing? or What were they doing? or What 
did they do? In Countable and Uncountable Nouns he can say 
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I have some or I had some, Have you some|any or Did you have 
some/any. He can say I went to... and I bought or I shall goto... 
tomorrow and I shall buy. 


(f) Stories 

Children like stories, truth and fiction. It is best if the teacher tells 
the story: second-best is to read it to the class. After he has told or 
read the story, he asks the class to re-tell it. There is no need to 
insist on an exact repetition: it is sufficient that they get the main 
points and say them in good English. 
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Translation 


At one time translation played a big part in foreign language 
courses from the earliest stages right through the course. Pupils 
were set to learn vocabularies by heart at the same time as they 
learnt constructions and inflexions, and practice in the language 
consisted almost solely of translating from one language to another. 
The reason for this is the one indicated in Chapter Two: the 
centuries-old traditional methods of teaching the classical but 
'dead' languages of Greece and Rome. With the advent of the 
Direct Method and the realization that language is primarily and 
fundamentally something that is spoken and that unless you can 
speak it you will find it difficult to read it and still more difficult 
to write it, the use of translation as a method of teaching practically 
disappeared from the teaching of foreign languages. While transla- 
tion still has its uses, as we shall see a little later, these are strictly 
supplementary and, as it were, incidental. 

Those who have read this book so far and appreciated its 
argument will readily understand why translation as a method of 
teaching is unacceptable. Every language has its own set of habits: 
habits of word-order, habits of sentence- and phrase-patterns, 
habits of using certain words (especially structural words) not 
found in other languages. It is impossible to get command 
of the habits of one language by using continually the quite 
different habits of another language. If a person has been accus- 
tomed all his life to write with his right hand, it is very difficult 
for him to write with his left hand: he will certainly not do 
it by continually changing from one hand to the other. He 
must put the pen in his left hand and keep it there, and go 
on practising. 

"Translation recalls the language habits of the mother tongue, 
and is therefore an obstacle to the learning of the foreign language. 
The essential point to remember is that the language will be learned 
more quickly and correctly if two things are constantly aimed at: 
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(i) The pupil must be trained to make the direct connexion 
between the idea in the mind and the English word for it, whether 
the idea be an object (table, book, engine) or an action (walking, 
jumping, laughing) or a relationship (to, from, by, with). That is 
why we have emphasized the importance in the classroom of 
having plenty of real objects, models and pictures, and of activity; 
(ii) The pupil must be thoroughly practised in English sentence- 
and phrase-patterns. 

When is translation and the use of the mother tongue desirable? 
The short answer is: when they are inevitable, when they are help- 
ful, when they are quicker. The teacher who says: ‘I forbid the use 
of the pupil's own language in my classes: we use nothing but 
English in the English lessons' is deceiving himself. He has for- 
gotten the one thing he cannot control — what goes on in the 
pupil's mind. He cannot tell whether, or when, his pupils are 
thinking in their own language. When he meets a new English 
word, the pupil inevitably searches in his mind for the equivalent 
in his own language. When he finds it, he is happy and satisfied; 
he has a pleasurable feeling of success. 

But as soon as the English word has become perfectly familiar, 
there is no feeling of success in translating it, and the translation 
is dropped. The mind will not indulge in a double operation when 
a single one is adequate. The object of the teacher, therefore, will 
be to take the strangeness of the new word away as quickly as 
possible, and make the pupil quite familiar with it, so that there is 
no need for, and no feeling of accomplishment in, the act of 
translation. 

Translation is inevitable when the meaning of the English word 
or phrase cannot be conveyed in the ways we have noted above. 
The meaning of such words as ago, quite, neat, once upon a 
time, in spite of, by means of cannot be conveyed except by 
translation. 

Again, although the use of translation may not be inevitable, 
it is much quicker and easier to use it in some cases. For instance, 
if the Past or the Future tense in English is being taught, it is 
more reasonable to convey the meaning of the English words 
yesterday, some time ago, tomorrow, next week by direct reference 
to the words in the mother tongue than it is by attempting to do so 
by action or some other device. The point is that once the meaning 
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has been ‘put over’, there is no need to use translation again. The 
meaning and use of the words will be consolidated in English by 
their employment in both speaking and reading English sentences 
referring to the Past or the Future. 

The mother tongue will sometimes be used to reinforce teaching 
by the Direct Method. Although ‘rules’ are few in English there 
are some, and it is helpful to sum up such cases in the mother 
tongue. For example, the formation of the plural of English nouns 
has been taught by Direct Method. When sufficient examples have 
been given the pupils can be led to enunciate in their own language 
what the ‘rule’ is. (The teacher can add that there are a few 
important exceptions to this rule.) Again, after the teacher has 
demonstrated through action and the use of objects the different 
usage in English for countable and uncountable nouns, it will be 
helpful if the difference between them is discussed in the mother 
tongue. In this way, the difference in English usage is 'driven 
home’. 

Explanations in the mother tongue are useful, too, when dealing 
with points of grammar or structure. The teacher has shown by 
appropriate actions and English sentences that there are ‘two 
parts’ to every sentence: Men/walk Birds/fly, etc. He can then go 
on to explain in the pupil's own language the meaning of Subject 
and Predicate. Sometimes major likenesses or major differences 
between the mother tongue and English can be pointed out. In 
some East African languages the pronouns referring to the direct 
and indirect object are incorporated in the verb. It will help the 
pupils to remember better the difference between usage in English 
and their own language if this is pointed out and contrasted with 
the English usage. 

In the higher classes of the secondary school, translation is useful 
as an exercise in thorough understanding and in the exact render- 
ing of the thoughts expressed in one language into another. But 
below this standard, translation is rarely, if ever, needed as a class 
exercise. The fact that public examinations often require it 
(because they have no other means of testing) is no reason or excuse 
for introducing it into class teaching. The pupil who has been 
soundly taught by the methods we have suggested will have no 
difficulty with any translation exercises he may meet in such 
examinations. 
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For your consideration 

1. Note two or three points in the grammar and construction of 
your own language which have no close parallel in English. 

2. Note two or three points in English sentence- and phrase- 
construction which have no close parallel in your own language. 

3. How would you deal in class with the items listed in Question 
2? 

4. Remembering that initial translation should be avoided when- 
ever possible, which of these would you teach by initial translation? 


a few perhaps neck on 
the second one put bone wicked 
rough point to alive red 
right (= correct) ^ grass give pick up 


5. Summarize the advice you would give to a young teacher on 
‘Translation’. 
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